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ABSTRACT 



A two-part study evaluated the effectiveness of 



Longfellow School's primary-grade whole-language literacy project • 
Part 1 of the study began in the academic year 1984-85 with children 
in standard English and bilingual classes in grade K-3. Over a 5-year 
period, a total of 1,021 individual assessments were carried out on 
336 students. Data consisted of samples of students* work, classroom 
observations, and teacher interviews. Part 2 of the study collected 
additional follow-up data on two cohorts, conducted 13 child studies, 
analyzed summary data, described the context of learning at the 
school, and critiqued the instruments used. Results from both parts 
indicated that: (1) all children in standard classes remaining in the 
program learned to read and write competently by the time they were 
in the upper elementary grades; (2) children learned in uneven 
increments, not according to grade level expectations? (3) children 
in bilingual classes began school with less knowledge of the 
conventions of print than those in standard classes but made 
equivalent gains between kindergarten and first grade; (4) sources of 
literacy learning varied; (5) questions of morale and self-respect 
were central to learning; (6) teachers represented a continuum o* 
beliefs and practices; (7) children were exposed to literature on a 
daily basis; and (8) all teachers changed their beliefs and practices 
to some extent. (Numerous unnumbered charts, graphs, and tables of 
data are included; a history of the project, further information 
about the instruments, and copies of texts used for the oral reading 
samples are attached.) (RS) 
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EVALUATION STUDY: LONGFELLOW SCHOOL LITERACY PROJECT 

PART ONE 
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I. INTRODUCTION 
Background 

In 1978 the Cambridge School Department instituted, in several of 
the city's elementary schools, an innovative structure called the 
"K-3 Model" designed to meet the special needs of children as far 
as possible within normal classroom settings. During the summer 
of 1983, developmental literacy (or Whole Language) theory, a 
view of learning compatible with that of the K-3 Model, was 
introduced into the Model, first at the Longfellow School. Don 
Holdaway, an internationally recognized authority on literacy 
learning, became the initial consultant to the new Project, hired 
jointly by the Cambridge School Department and Lesley College. 

The Cambridge-Lesley Literacy Project, as it then became known, 
moved instruction in the direction of a more natural and powerful 
"whole language" approach to early literacy, emphasizing teaching 
botn processes and strategies within the context of active 
language use. Meaning, function, relevance and joy in literacy 
replaced memorization of rules and practice of subskills as 
teaching priorities. [See Appendix for history of the Model.] 

The Evaluation Study: Rationale 



The Evaluation Study was begun at the pilot school during the 
second year of the Project, 1984-85, in response to a perceived 
need to keep track of children's learning in new ways, given new 
understandings about literacy learning. The Study was designed 
to meet two research needs: 1} to find out if students in the 
Program were progressing at normally expected rates 2) to explore 
evaluation tools consistent with Whole Language practice in the 
early grades. 

The relationship between practice and evaluation is traditionally 
assumed to be linear: something occurs, it is evaluated, changes 
are made accordingly. (First graders are taught to read, they 
are tested, those who don't measure up to standard expectations 
receive remediation or are held back.) The actual relationship 
between practice and evaluation, however, has come to be 
understood, recently, as interactive rather than sequential or 
linear. Evaluation actively influences practice. Standardized 
tests define what is to be valued and, in so doing, cast a strong 
shadow over the curriculum. This shadow, the anticipation of 
evaluation, affects what is taught and how. 

Any teacher who departs from prescribed method or content of the 
curriculum must be aware of the risk he/she is running for both 
him/herself and the children in the class: damage to professional 
reputation for the teacher and failure for the children. Quite 
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reasonably, few are willing to take that risk. Thus evaluation 
tends to hold back progress and change in education. Old 
methods, even when not fully believed in, persist and become 
intensified before testing periods. New methods are sometimes 
compromised . 

Developmental literacy theory, because it is based on a 
relatively new view of how reading and writing develop and thus 
implies new practices, is particularly susceptible to subversion 
by standardized testing. According to this theory, the definition 
of the word "literacy" shifts from "mastery of skills" or 
"decoding" to "constructing meaning." The implications of 
psycho linguistic theory behind this shift apply to evaluation as 
well which, as we've argued, is interactive with theory and 
practice. It is inconsistent, even unfair, to teach children to 
read for meaning and then test them for knowledge out of a 
meaningful context. 

In the long run, after literacy is well established, children 
should be able to deal successfully with any reasonable test. 
While they are still in the process of learning concepts, 
however, and establishing an understanding of a complex activity- 
-of what reading is all about— standardized testing is off the 
mark, sometimes damaging and often unduly influential. 

Part of the purpose, then, of this study is to demonstrate the 
usefulness of evaluation methods more consonant with 
developmental theory. 

Principles of Evaluation 

Some of the assumptions informing the Study are: 

* Literacy learning is an extension of language learning and 
begins virtually at birth. 

* Literacy learning is developmental, moving from clumsy 
approximations towards competence. 

* Literacy learning, like language itself, is inherently 
social, therefore it prospers within a community of 
learners . 

* Individual children learn at different rates and in 
different ways. 

* The impulse towards making meaning is at the heart of 
literacy learning. 

* Learning to read and write, like all learning, is 
basically in the hands of the learner. 
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* The self respect of the child as both as individual and 
member of a community is of primary importance. 

Some of the implications for evaluation are: 

* Evaluation of a developmental process like literacy 
learning should itself be developmental / longitudinal . 

* Assessment methods should take into account the strategies 
children bring to the task, especially the demand for 
meaning and the significance of self -correct ion . 

* The most effective — informative and useful — evaluation in 
the primary grades is descriptive rather than prescriptive, 
a process of "keeping track," rather than of confrontation. 

* Methods of assessment should involve reading and writing 
of whole texts, not the testing of isolated skills. 

* The best evidence of learning is direct evidence, i.e., 
documentat ion . 

* Assessment should always be in the interest of the 
children being assessed. 

* Evaluation should be aligned with the ultimate purpose of 
the activity: the purpose of learning to read is to be able 
to read — to make available a universe of knowledge and 
experience. The purpose of learning to write is to be able 
to write — to express oneself, construct thought and 
communicate with others in printed symbols. 
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Scope of Study 

The Evaluation Study began in the academic year, 1984-85 with 
children in grades K-3, standard English and bilingual {in 
Spanish) classes. Each year, as the children entered a higher 
grade, new kindergarten classes were added to the study. Over 
the five year period, a total number of 1,021 individual 
assessments were carried out. It should be understood, however, 
that since the progress of many students was assessed ut, to five 
times, the number of actual students in the study was smeller — 
336. 



grades 


1984- 
1985 


1985- 
1986 


1986- 
1987 


1987- 
1988 


1988- 
1989 




tota! 


K 


33 


35 


36 


30 


34 


— 


168 


one 


20 


31 


33 


28 


34 




146 


two 


21 


17 


28 


27 


23 




116 


three 


33 


25 


21 


32 


32 




143 


four 




20 


26 


15 


25 




86 


five 






4 * 


21 


16 




54 


six 








15 


18 




33 


seven 










15 




15 


Bil K 


22 


20 


11 


12 


25 




90 


Bil 1/2 


14 


12 


18 


19 


20 




83 


Bil 2/3 


18 


16 


16 


24 


13 




87 


totals 


161 


176 


206 


223 


255 




1 ,02 



Classes moving up through the grades are defined as "cohorts." 
Each cohort is identified by the last two digits of the year the 
group entered kindergarten. Thus, for example, the oldest group 
in the Study who were already in grade three in the fall of 1984, 
the year the Study began, became Cohort 81: i.e. they had entered 
kindergarten three years previously, in the fall of 1981_. 

All children who entered the school in grades K-3 are included in 
the Study. No new children were added above grade 3 except those 
transferring in from bilingual classes at the pilot school. 
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Cohort sizes tend to decrease after grade 3 because some children 
move away or leave the school for other reasons. Since bilingual 
classes are essentially ungraded, they are not organized by 
cohort . 

Basic data for the Study, collected over a five-year period, 
consist of: samples of students' work, classroom observations, 
teacher interviews, and statistical information about students as 
well as the results of three instruments (or "test- like 
procedures") — Concepts about Print, Oral Reading Samples and 
Visual Cue Writing Samples. 

Statistical information and the results of the three instruments 
are reported in Part One of the Evaluation Study. Part Two, to 
be completed by fall, 1990, will include further analysis of the 
data, some additional follow-up information, results of 
longitudinal child studies and an analysis of the context of 
learning at the pilot school. 

Instruments (see Appendix for more detailed information about 
both administration and scoring) 

A. Concepts about Print: This instrument was developed by Marie M 
Clay, part of a diagnostic survey of young children's knowledge 
of reading and writing. The test was administered individually to 
children in kindergarten and grade one. The examiner asks the 
child a series of 24 questions as she reads, together with the 
child, a illustrated story, Stones (or, alternatively, Sand) . 
The score represents how many of the questions the child is able 
to answer . 

B. Oral Reading Sample: Each child was recorded reading aloud a 
story chosen from a graded series and estimated to be at an 
appropriate level for that particular child. Tapes were analyzed 
and scored for five indicators: word-by-word accuracy, ratio of 
meaningful miscues (or mistakes) compared to total miscues, ratio 
of self -corrections to total miscues, comprehension (based on a 
re-telling by the child) and the text level (in order of 
difficulty, not by grade level). (The texts are all included in 
the Appendix. ) 

C. Visual Cue Writing Sample: Children were asked to write a 
story ("Spelling and punctuation don't count") in response to a 
photograph they could choose from a selection of 24. The 
children's stories were scored for the number of words contained, 
words per sentence and imaginative content. 
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II. Literacy Learning 

Explanations: The cohort profiles which follow contain the 
following descriptive data: 

A : Graphs 

Each graph represents a developmental view of progress in reading 
of an entire grade. The graphs are based on the levels of text 
the children were able to read (derive meaning from) at the time 
of the Oral Reading Samples in the spring of each year. Text 
level are indicated across the bottom of the graph, numbered 
according to increasing difficulty, with 21 the maximum 
possibility. Each patterned segment on the horizontal bars 
represent one year of development. 

In cases where a section of pattern is missing, letter symbols on 
the bar indicate the reason why: 

E- "Emergent Readers" is a term used to describe children 
who can employ all the strategies used in mature reading 
except close attention to and recognition of the visual 
details of print which result in accurate textual reading. 
In the past, emergent readers might have been described as 
"non-readers". Since we now understand reading and writing 
as natural extensions of language learning, we recognize 
that even infants have considerable knowledge of print which 
they will be able to turn to good use as they become readers 
and writers later on. 

BI- Bilingual student learning English and/or transferred in 
from a bilingual class- 

A- Absent/not at the pilot school until after grade one or 
two , 

A double-line division between patterns indicates no progress 
evident . 

The paired vertical lines on each graph (labeled "area expecs") 
indicate the area of expectation in terms of text level for 
children in this grade. 

B. Profile of Cohort 

These sections contain comments on the progress of the cohort as 
a whole, also on selected students. 
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C. Informational Tables: Key to abbreviations 

Mlnltab identification of computer files (Minitab Data Analysis 
Software, State College, PA.) 

Cohrt cohort number taken from last two digits of the year child 
entered kindergarten. 

l.d. school identification number 

3X sex of child; l=male , 2=female 

dob date of child's birth: the digit (s) before the decimal point 
indicates month, the digits after the decimal point indicate day 
of month and year. Thus 2.0581 =February 5, 1981. 

YrsL number of years, beginning in 1984, child has been at pilot 
school : 

l=one, ll=two years, lll=three years, etc. 

0=repeated year 

2=year in bilingual class 
Thus 221 indicates child has spent two years in bilingual 
classes, one year in standard; 01 indicates two years at same 
grade level. 

Ethnc school department ethnic code: 2= Black, 6= White 
5= Hispanic 

Inch translated into numbers from school department code for free 
or reduced cost lunch: 1= reduced cost, 2- free 

ps number of pupil services received during current year 

age sge of child in months at specified date 

CAP Concepts about Print: number of correct responses out f 
possible 24 

VCW Visual Cue Writing Sample {see Appendix B for explanation) 
wds number of words 
wps words per sentence 
cnt content rating 

0R_ Oral Reading Assessment (see Appendix B for explanation) 
acc word-by-word accuracy percentage 
msc ratio of meaningful miscues 
sc_ ratio of self -correct ions 

cmp completeness of retelling (comprehension) 
txt level of text 
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GRADES K-7, STANDARD CLASSES 
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Kindergarten, Cohor 



N=34 



88 



Mir.itab: litate.txt 







i.d. 


sex 


1 

•A. • 


Daniel B 


19303 




2 . 


Katherine B 


18893 


2 


3 . 


Joe C 


17087 


1 


4 . 


Marco C 


18894 




5 . 


Alicia C 


18900 


2 


6. 


Edwin D 


18909 


1 


7 . 


Leah D 


17202 


2 


8 . 


Carlina D 


18912 


2 


9 


Vanya F 


19132 


1 


:o. 


Kirk D 


19314 




* ^ 


Carmen F 


19101 


~~ 2 


12 . 


Dewey F 


19374 


1 


13. 


Barbara G 


19295 


2 


14 . 


Jonas H 


19689 


1 


15 . 


Kandy H 


18907 


2 


16. 


Margaret H 


18908 


• j 


17. 


Rico J 


19777 


i 


18 . 


Rafe K 


18897 




1 9 . 


Adria L 


19370 


2 


20 . 


Nancy L 


20169 


2 


21 . 


Hester l 


18899 


2 


22 . 


Ben N 


19977 


1 


23 . 


Dana 0 


19945 




24 . 


Karla P 


18910 


2 


25. 


Ardris R 


17203 


2 


"26. 


Hiroa s 


18906 


i 


27. 


Suzanne S 


1891 1 


2 


28. 


Amanda S 


18903 


2 


29 , 


Arnoldo S 


19425 


1 


30 . 


Tom T 


19099 




" 31. 


■ Cal T 


191 15 


1 


32. 


Lina V 


18905 


2 


33. 


Erin W 


18567 


2 


34. 


Jean Z 


19114 


2 



dob 



6. 
5. 
10. 
9. 

2. 
" 5". 
2 

1 

7 
4 
4 

3 
6 

1 

2 

i"~ 

2 
9 
3 
12 
10 
3 



3 
2* 
4 
12 
3 
8 
8 

5 
10 



0483 
2983 
0583 
0383 
2684 
0483 
0583 
2884 
2783 
0183 
1483 
2684 
2283 
2784 

108 JL 
2484 

. 2784 

. 0883 

.0884 

, 0683 

. 0983 

. 1784 

. 0383 

. 2083 

.~158 3 
. 0583 
. 1783 
. 2884 
. 1683 
.018 3 
. 30 
. 1983 
. 0583 



1 4 
.* 


tate . 


mtw 








yrs 










f 


Lngf 1 


eth 


inch 


ps 


age 




nic 






COS 




1 


6 


0 


0 


/ <c 




1 


6 


0 


0 


72 


1 o 


1 


6 


0 


0 


68 


1 4 


1 


5 




0 


69 


1 4 


1__ 


6 


1 


0 


63 




1 


6 


0 


1 


'"73" 




01 


6 


0 


0 


76 




i 


6 


0 


0 


64 


1 4 


i 


2 


1 


0 


70 


1 5 




5 


0 


0 


74 


1 2 


i 


5 


1 


1 


Z 4 






6 


0 


0 


62 


10 


i 


6 


0 


0 


7 1 


1 3 




6 




i 

*> 


64 


1 0 


i 


6 


0 


0 


64 


4 it 

1 4 


: 


6 


0 


0 


64 


1 0 


: 


2 


1 




63 


9 


i 


3 


i 


0 


69 


9 




6 


0 


1 


63 


1 2 


l 


6 


0 


0 


66 


2 1 


T 


6 


0 


0 


68 


20 


: 


3 


0 


0 


62 


5 


! 


2 


1 


0 


67 


7 


i 


6 


0 


0 


66 


1 I 




6 






75 


1 2 


i 


6 


0 


0 


7 6 


1 D 


i 


2 


1 


1 


74 


8 




2 


* 




65 


1 3 


i 


6 


0 


0 


62 


10 




2 


0 


0 


69 


1 1 




6 


0 


0 


' 70 


14 


3 1 


6 


0 


0 


6G 


16 


2 


1 


0 


72 


12 




6 


0 


0 


68 


16 
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Concepts about Print was individually administered to 34 
kindergarten children. In this assessment, the examiner asks the 
child a series of questions in the course of reading aloud a 
simple, illustrated story. The questions probe whether the child 
knows, for instance, where the front of the book is, understands 
directionality in reading (left-right, top-bottom), knows what a 
letter is, what a word is, and so on. [For more details, see 
Appendix. ] 

The children in this particular cohort, entering kindergarten in 
September, 1988, were able to answer between 5 and 21 questions 

correctly signifying a wide range, within the group, of 

experience with books and print. The group median was 12 correct 
responses, 1 point below the average of median scores over the 
t evious five years (13). 

It should be noted that 10 of the children, almost a third of the 
class, spoke another language before English: Vanya F Suzanne S, 
and Rico J — Haitian Creole; Carmen F, Marco C and lUrk D — 
Spanish; Rafe K, and Ben N— Chinese; Hester L— Russian; and 
Alicia C— Italian. These children are indicated by asterisks in 
the lists below. 

Although Concepts about Print is not intended to predict later 
success in reading (nor in our experience, does it serve this 
purpose), some of the children who gave relatively few correct 
responses may turn out to need more experience with spoken and 
written English before they become early readers in the primary 
grades . 

Children who gave between five and ten correct responses: 

*Ben N 
Dana 0 
Edwin D 
* Suzanne S 
♦Rico J 
*Rafe K 
Arnoldo S 
Margaret H 
Jonas H 
Dewey F 
Daniel B 

Seven of the above group (all except Edwin, , Daniel, Suzanne, 
and Rafe) were relatively young, below average in a class where 
the average age was 5 years, 8 months in May of the year. 



XXXXX 5 






xxxxxxx 


7 




xxxxxxx 


7 




xxxxxxxx 


8 




xxxxxxxxx 




9 


xxxxxxxxx 




9 


xxxxxxxxxx 




10 


xxxxxxxxxx 




10 


xxxxxxxxxx 




10 


xxxxxxxxxx 




10 


xxxxxxxxxx 




10 
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The remaining 23, two thirds of the class, responded as follows 



Alicia C 
Karla P 
Tom T 
Leah D 
Kirk D 
Ardris R 
Carmen F 
Erin W 
Adria L 
Amanda S 
Barbara G 
Cal T 
Kandy H 
Carlina D 
Joe C 
Marco C 
Vanya F 
Rima S 
Lina V 
Jean Z 
Katherine B 
Hester L 
Nancy L 



XXXXXXXXXXX 11 
XXXXXXXXXXX 11 
XXXXXXXXXXX 11 
XXXXXXXXXXXX 12 
XXXXXXXXXXXX 12 
XXXXXXXXXXXX 12 
XXXXXXXXXXXX 12 
XXXXXXXXXXXX 12 
XXXXXXXXXXXX 12 
XXXXXXXXXXXXX 13 
XXXXXXXXXXXXX 13 
XXXXXXXXXXXXXX 14 
XXXXXXXXXXXXXX 14 
XXXXXXXXXXXXXX 14 
XXXXXXXXXXXXXX 14 
XXXXXXXXXXXXXX 14 
XXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 15 
XXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 15 
XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 16 
XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 16 
XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 
XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 

xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 



18 



20 
21 



capk 



It might be noted that children native in a language other than 
English were not in general "characterized by low scores in 
Concepts about Print. Also, high scores were not distinctly age- 
related, as the following scatterplot shows-. 



20.0-*- 



15.0+ 



* 



* 
* 



10.0+ 2 



5.0+ * 

--+- 
62 .5 



65.0 



67.5 



70.0 



72.5 



+- 

75.0 



age 
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Grade 1, Cohort 87 



Minitab iitsev.txt 
litsev.mtw 



N=34 
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3 . 

4 . 
ft . 



6. 
7 . 
8. 
9 . 
10 



Katie B 
John C 
Alicia D 
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GRADE ONE Cohort 87 

This class of 34 children offers a varied picture. Several of 
the children are foreign language speakers or come from radically 
different backgrounds in terms of language and culture. Some will 
probably not become early readers before second grade or third 
grade. 23 of the children (approximate two thirds) had been in 
kindergarten at Longfellow School the previous year. Three 
children were repeating first grade, one was transferred in from 
the bilingual program and seven were new to the school. 

Concepts about Print (see previous section on kindergarten) was 
administered to 33 children in April. The median score was 18, 
(out of a possible 24), about the same as the average of median 
scores over the previous five years (18.2). Of the 23 children 
who had been given this assessment the previous year in 
kindergarten, some made dramatic progress, others little or none 
(see reported scores on following pages). 

An Oral Reading Assessment was also administered in April, to 34 
children. Each child was tape recorded reading a graded text, the 
tapes later scored along five parameters — accuracy, meaningful 
miscues ratio, self -correct ion ratio, comprehension and text 
level. (For fuller explanation, see Appendix.) The reading 
levels of four group^s of children will be listed separately 
below. "Expected levels" for grade one are between 3 and 6. 

Group continuing at Longfellow School (23 children) 

13 of this group were reading text numbers as follows. Note that 
the numbers represent sequencing assigned by the publishers, not 
grade levels. The texts included in the Appendix can be 
identified by these assigned numbers. Numbers 3-6 are considered 
appropriate for first graders. Asterisks indicate children with 
first languages other than English. 



Hetty T 


XXX 3 


Sharman S 


XXX 3 


♦Janet D 


XXX 3 


Ann 0 


XXX 3 


Mills H 


XXXX 4 


Nancy M 


XXXX 4 


Abby L 


XXXX 4 


Katie B 


XXXX 4 


*Sheli M 


XXXXX 5 


Ruth M 


XXXXX 5 


Jim H 


XXXXXX 6 


John C 


XXXXXX 6 


Caleb L 


XXXXXX 6 



Ten of the group of children who at been at Longfellow School the 
previous year were still emergent readers in the spring of their 
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first grade year (an unusually high proportion). These children, 
not included in the above list, are; Alicia D, Alex H, Ellen J, 
Alice L. Shauna L, Tennie M, Darcy P, Carl P. Sam S, and Larkin 
S. It should be noted that six of this group have a first 
language other than English. 

New children (7) 

Two of this group were still emergent readers in April: Jerry F 
and Rachel J. One was not tested: Sally P. The other four were 
reading as follows: 

•Sandra M XXX 3 

*Mee Lu XXXXX 5 

Fritz C XXXXXXX 7 

Donald F XXXXXXXXXXXXX 13 

Children retained from previous year (3) 

Tara J XXX 3 

•Abner K XXX 3 

Andrew R XXX 3 

Transferred from bilingual class 

Carla 0 was still an emergent reader in April.. 

Commen ts on literacy learning of selected stu dents 
Alicia D 

Alicia read expressively and voluntarily corrected her own 
mistakes when they made no sense. During the oral reading sample 
she seemed engaged and tried hard to get meaning from the story- 
-altogether, a determined emergent reader. 

Although Alicia made little evident forward progress and showed 
no gain in the Concepts about Print assessment from the previous 
year, she may have been in a period of consolidation and seemed 
quite ready to move forward into early reading. 

Alex H 

During the oral reading, Alex seemed clear about what he knew, 
confident and engaged — a child who "knows his own mind." 

Alex is an emergent reader; the easiest of the oral reading 
samples, Baby Bear, was still too hard. He did, however, 
recognize a number of words by sight and is beginning to have a 
sense of so^nd-letter relationships. 
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Ellen J 



Ellen seemed somewhat tired and diffident during the oral reading 
assessment. According to the examiner, she "needs much more 
immersion in predictable, easy texts ... seems to have little 
context, concepts or language to go on... may have been very shy 
and frightened with me.... no affect or enjoyment at all." 
Ellen's difficulty may also have to do with cultural differences 
and involve more than just literacy learning. 

Ellen made excellent gains on Concepts about Print from the 
previous year (from 8 to 17 correct responses). 

Alice L 

Alice L is on the border between emergent and early reading. The 
examiner felt she was "catching on" but needed more work on "what 
makes sense . " 

Alice's score cn Concepts about Print went up dramatically in one 
year from 9 to 20. 

Shauna L 

One of the younger first graders, Shauna may need more time 
before she is ready to become an early reader. 

According to the examiner, she "knows letters. . .can read some 
words by sight." She gained four points from the previous year 
on Concepts about Print. 



Tennie M 

A second language learner (native in Spanish) Tennie showed a 
strong tendency towards self -correct ion in the oral reading 
sample. She read "The Surprise Pish" with a high level of 
accuracy (97.4*) and expressiveness. She used appropriate 
intonation, for example, when reading a sentence ending with a 
question mark. 

Tennie 's score on Concepts about Print was 13, up from 4 the 
previous year . She seems very much on the border between 
emergent and early reading. 



Darcv P 

Darcy is a child who started further back than most in terms of 
book knowledge. He entered kindergarten soon after coming from 
Jamaica and missed school for weeks at a time during that first 
year. He has been very eager to learn, however, and showed keen 
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interest in stories and literature from the start — even though he 
had few concepts about print. During the oral reading interview, 
the examiner noted that Darcy gave "a wonderful emergent reading 
just merging into early reading but not at all consistently. 
Fully understands pattern and plot and enjoys joke." 

After a slow start in grade 1, Darcy made a breakthrough in 
understanding, in April and should make good progress in grade 
two. 

Carl P 

Carl began school with relative lack of book knowledge. He an 
engaged hardworking student, serious about learning. His oral 
reading of a familiar text, "Little Pigs," was animated and 
expressive . 

Carl was just beginning to understand literacy concepts by the 
end of first grade. His score on the assessment went from 6 in 
kindergarten, to 16 in grade 1, a significant gain. He should 
become an early reader in grade 2. 

Sam S 

During the oral reading sample Sam seemed tense, anxious about 
failure. Possibly as a consequence, he had difficulty focusing on 
the text. 

Sam gained 8 correct responses in one year on Concepts about 
Print (9 to 17). He is on the borderline of becoming an early 
reader . 

Jerry F 

Jerry is native in Spanish and came very recently from Peru. 
Although bilingual, he seems fluent in oral English. From the 
oral reading sample he was identified as an emergent reader with 
"no sense of word-by-word matching. " It is evident from the 
tape, however, that Jerry as a strong sense of both rhythm and 
rhyme and takes pleasure in the sounds of language. 

There is some concern that Jerry is almost eight years old and 
doesn't yet seem to grasp the relationship between the printed 
and spoken word. 

Rachel J 

Rachel is a strong emergent reader, expressive, self-correcting 
and able to use a variety of clues for understanding, including 
phonics and context. Her comprehension on the oral reading 
sample was excellent. 
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Rachel is very much on the edge of being an early reader and 
should move forward easily in grade two. 

Sandra M 

Sandra read a passage from a basal reader she brought to the 
interview with competence but little expression. On the 
assessment selection, The Elephant's Birthday, she "de-coded" 
word by word with a high accuracy rate but little understanding. 
She seemed to put so much effort into reading each word that she 
lost the overall meaning of the story. 

Sandra can de-code competently but needs encouragement to really 
read — to enjoy and find meaning in print. 

Car la 0 

Carla was one of the younger first graders and a Spanish speaker. 
Car la made a dramatic gain on Concepts about Print, 9 points in 
one year. According to the examiner, she understands story 
sequences and can "do more than was evident on the tape." She is 
on the edge of early reading although she still has difficulty 
with meaning in English. 

Andrew R 

Andrew was repeating grade one. He read text level 3 with a good 
ratio of meaningful miscues though rather low rate of self 
correction. His accuracy was only 80*, however and he is perhaps 
still on the border between emergent and early reading. The 
examiner believes Andrew should get help with reading "quickly." 

Larkln S 

Larkin is beginning to deal with literacy learning in his own 
way, "really beginning to cross check [clues]," according to the 
examiner. He read a familiar text with 100* accuracy. He should 
become an early reader in second grade. Although native in 
English, the difference in pronunciation of Jamaican English 
mak^s literacy learning a three-way process for a child like 
Larkin, almost the same as for a foreign language speaker. 
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GRADE TWO Cohort 86 

Most of the children, 14 out of 23 in this rather small second 
grade, had been together in first grade in the pilot school the 
previous year. Five childran were new to the school and three 
transferred in from the bilingual program. One was repeating 
grade two. 

All the children were early readers by April, judging by the Oral 
Reading Assessment (see previous section on grade one and 
Appendix for explanation). Several of them were rather advanced 
for second grade. The expected levels for second graders are 
between ? and 10 so the first four listed immediately below as 
well as the children transferred from bilingual classes and one 
new child fall slightly short. 



Children continuing 


at the pilot school 


Carleton A 


XXXXX 5 


Sheldon C 


XXXXXX 6 


Maria R 


XXXXXX 6 


Janet M 


XXXXXX 6 


Tiffany M 


XXXXXXX 7 


Gordon M 


XXXXXXX 7 


John H 


XXXXXXX 7 


Charles C 


XXXXXXXXX 9 


Ruth K 


XXXXXXXXXXX 11 


Jory D 


XXXXXXXXXXX 11 


Ann B 


XXXXXXXXXXX 11 


Maury D 


XXXXXXXXXXXX 12 


Ilia K 


XXXXXXXXXXXX 12 


Matthew W 


XXXXXXXXXXXXX 13 


Barry T 


XXXXXXXXXXXXXX 14 


Kate G 


XXXXXXXXXXXXXX 14 


Esther H 


XXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 15 


Sally D 


XXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 15 



New children (2) 

Liana G XXXXX 5 

Robert P XXXXXXXXXXX 11 

Children transferred in from bilingual class (3) 

Namen P XXX 3 

Cosme R XXX 3 

Alfonso M XXXXX 5 

Comments on literacy learning of selected children 
Carl eton A 
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Car let on seemed shy and uncertain during the oral reading 
assessment, asking the examiner how many pages he had to read. 
He read text level 5 with 98* accuracy and good comprehension. 
His increasingly high scores on both meaningful miscues and self 
corrections shows Carleton's determination to have the text make 
sense and are positive signs for future progress. 

Sheldon C 

Sheldon was still using pictures as clues the previous year. In 
April, 1989, his comprehension was good and his meaningful miscue 
and self -correct ion ratios both high. The examiner felt he 
would have done better if he had not been thrown off track by 
misreading one important word in the text. 

Maria R 

Maria R is making slow but steady progress. She seems to be on 
the right track. 

Janet M 

Janet's comprehension has been consistently good. Her progress 
into literacy could be described as slow and solid. 

Liana G 

Liana seems to be consolidating her understanding of the reading 
process before moving to more difficult levels. 

Alfonso M 

Alfonso, according to the examiner, "read well and had very good 
recall." He reads and writes in two languages. 

Namen P 

Namen was an emergent reader in Spanish in the spring of 1988. 
This year he read level 3 with good accuracy and good miscue 
ratio . 

Cosme R 

Cosme, also an emergent reader the previous year, read level 3 
with a good sense of the story. According to the examiner, he 
"sometimes re-reads sentences to self correct." 
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GRADE THREE Cohort 85 

Data was collected on 32 children: 22 of them had been with the 
same group the previous year, 10 were transferred in from 
bilingual classes. Of the 22 continuing students, 15 were 
reading at or above expected levels, 7 read simpler texts and 
were still in the process of coordinating basic strategies. The 
10 bilingual students are all literate in two languages, half of 
them reading in English at or above expected levels, the others 
reading simpler texts. 

Expected reading level for third graders is between text #11 
and #12. 

Group continuing at Longfellow School 



Abel M 
Patrick P 
Jimmy E 
Madeline ( 
Yoren L 
Kane L 
Vaughn G 
Sandra A 
Karen C 
Belinda L 
Keil G 
Brett D 
John H 
Helen H 
Tom D 
Elton C 
Dania B 
Daisy C 
Cassie Z 
Rena W 
Kathy S 
Mary K 



XXXXX 5 
XXXXXXX 7 
XXXXXXX 7 
XXXXXXX 7 
XXXXXXX 7 
XXXXXXX 7 
XXXXXXXX 8 
XXXXXXXXXXXX 12 
XXXXXXXXXXXXXX 14 
XXXXXXXXXXXXXX 14 
XXXXXXXXXXXXXX 14 
XXXXXXXXXXXXXX 14 
XXXXXXXXXXXXXX 14 
XXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 15 
XXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 15 
XXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 15 
XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 16 
XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 16 
XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 16 
XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 17 
XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 17 
XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 18 



Children transferred in from bilingual class 



Franco C 


XXXXXX 6 




Jorge E 


XXXXXXX 7 




Gaston P 


XXXXXXX 7 




Sara M 


XXXXXXXX 8 




Lucia D 


XXXXXXXX 8 




Damion L 


xxxxxxxxxx 


10 


Ana R 


XXXXXXXXXXXX 


12 


Freddy M 


XXXXXXXXXXXX 


12 


Michel S 


XXXXXXXXXXXXXX 




Ron P 


XXXXXXXXXXXXXX 
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Comments on literacy learning of selected chi Uren 
Abel M 

Abel was an emergent reader in 1987. According to the 1988 
report, he showed little knowledge of print concepts in 
kindergarten and first grade. His oral language was weak in 
kindergarten but reported as 'much improved' [in the spring of 
his first grade year] after speech therapy ... [in the spring of 
second grade] Abel read a simple text, level 4, with some 
difficulty, often guessing the meaning with good logic. His 
literal accuracy was on the low side (93*). Abel's writing [at 
this time] was difficult to make out, the letter-sound clues not 
adequate for the reader to understand the story." In third grade 
1989. although his word-by-word accuracy was adequate, Abels' s 
overall comprehension of the text was fragmentary. He has made 
slow progress since the previous year, reading a text one level 
higher but not understanding the content. 

Patrick P 

Between the spring of his kindergarten and first grade years, 
Patrick made significant gains in his knowledge about print. 
According to the 1988 report, "his writing in first grade 
demonstrated complicated thought and good imagination." Patrick 
became an early reader in grade 2, reading level 5 with fair 
comprehension, strong self-correction and effort to get meaning. 

Patrick gained two text levels in third grade and seemed to be 
making solid progress in literacy learning. According to the 
examiner, he read "clearly and with a strong voice." He gave 
thoughtful responses to the story and his comprehension was good. 

Jimmy E 

According to the 1988 report, Jimmy "made sread. . .progress in 
reading in first and second grades. His comprehension has been 
good, his ability to self-correct and determination to get 
meaning from print are both strong and his level of accuracy is 
high." In the spring of 1989 Jimmy was reading with good 
comprehensio but still having problems with use of grapho-phonic 
clues and with coordinating strategies. 

Identified asf "learning disabled," Jimmy is getting special 
help. He now also has corrective eyeglasses. 

Madeline C 
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Madeline was still an emergent reader in the spring of first 
grade, relying on pictures rather than reading the print. In 
second grade she was able to read text level 4 although her 
comprehension and word-by-word accuracy were on the low side. 
She tended to confuse letters and often guessed at words without 
consistent effective strategies." This year, although her 
overall comprehension was again good, her demand for word-by- 
word and sentence-by-sentence meaning was less strong. Her 
writing sample was imaginative and lively. 

Yoren L 

Yoren, a slow starter, read level #7 this year with fairly good 
understanding. He gained one text level since since the previous 
year. Yoren tends to over-rely on phonic clues and miss the sense 
of the story. According to the examiner, he "might benefit from 
a more holistic approach." 

Kane L 

Kane had a slow start in reading. He was not tested in 1988; he 
said he didn't like to read. In 1989 he read text level #7 with 
fairly good understanding but not much evidence of interest in 
the activity or in the particular story. 

Vaughn G 

Vaughn gained two levels from the previous year. His 
comprehension, however, was uncertain in spite of a high ratio of 
meaningful miscues. 

Kell G 

Although he read text level #14 with high accuracy, Keil did not 
demonstrate understanding of the story during the retelling. It 
may be that he is more comfortable, at this stage of his 
development, with silent reading. 

Comments on bilingual children 

All 10 of these children are reading and writing in both Spanish 
and English. The subject matter of the oral reading texts {i.e., 
assumed familiarity with "guppies," diving equipment, surprise 
parties) as well as the language itself is often foreign to them 
and makes for additional difficulties with comprehension. Five 
of this group are competent readers in English, the other five 
reading below expected levels. 

Lucia D 

Lucia's comprehension is good. She has made steady progress in 
reading in English. 
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Franco C 

Franco is a good reader in both Spanish and English. He made 
good sense of the oral reading, sentence-by-sentence, although he 
tended to add his own words to the printed text, 

Jorge E 

Jorge read well a fairly complex story (#7) although he seemed, 
to the examiner, nervous about the retelling. 

Sara M 

Sara read text #8, just below expected levels, with good 
comprehension and demand for meaning. 

Gaston P 

Gaston read text level #7 with good comprehension. 
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GRADE FOUR Cohort 84 

Data was collected on 25 children in grade four. This class is, 
in some ways, the significant class for the literacy study. 16 of 
the 25 children in the class were in standard (English speaking) 
kindergarten at the Longfellow School when the study began in 
1984-85 and in grade four at the end of the five year period of 
the study, spring, 1989. 

Children who entered the school after grade three are not 
included in this report since they did not have a chance to 
participate in the Literacy Project (grades K-three) . 

Four new students joined the class in grade one (including one 
from the bilingual kindergarten), one student in grade two and 
two in grade three. In addition, one child was transferred in 
from the bilingual program at the beginning of grade four. 

Expected text level for fourth graders is between 13 and 14. The 
original group of 16 and the nine who joined it later on are 
almost all competent readers. 



Group continuing at 


Lonafellow School 




Samuel B 


XXXXXXXXXXX 11 




Saundra D 


xxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 


15 


Dawn A 


xxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 


15 


Loren C 


xxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 


15 


Benjamin M 


xxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 


15 


Georgia P 


xxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 


15 


Arnie W 


xxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 


15 


Sandra F 
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15 


Mark P 
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15 


Mitchell M 
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16 


Dan G 
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Sean R 


XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 18 


Richard D 


XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 18 


Wes D 


XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 19 


Desi A 


XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 19 


Amos M 


XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 19 


The first student listed above was reading 


slightly 
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C, (who is native in Chinese), all rf the original group of 16 
demonstrated good to excellent comprehension. Their average 
ratio of meaningful miscues was high (74.9*) and their ratio of 
self-correction also very good (36*). 

Children entering in grade one 

Four children joined the class in grade one (the last transferred 
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from a bilingual kindergarten the previous year): 

jack G XXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 15 

Cora W XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 18 

Alfred S XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 19 

James M XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 21 

These four students also demonstrated good comprehension, high 
average ratio of meaningful miscues (78*) and very good self 
correction (32%) . 

Child joining the class in grade two 

Melissa S XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 19 

Melissa read with an excellent meaningful miscue ratio (85*) and 
self-correction ratio (57). Her comprehension was also excellent. 

Children joining the class in grade three 

Alicia S XXXXXXXXXXXXXX 14 

Karl B XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 17 

Rebecca F XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 18 

These three latecomers also demonstrated excellent ratios of 
meaningful miscues (81*), self correction (31*) and good to 
excellent comprehension. 

Child transferring in grade four from bilingual class 
Iris T XXXXXXXXXXXXXX 14 

Although reading on an appropriate level in English, Iris' 
comprehension was fragmentary. Both her ratio of meaningful 
miscues (80*) and self -correct ions (40*), however, were high. 

Comments on literacy learning of selected children 
Samuel B 

Samuel was a slow starter in literacy learning. The evaluation 
study, spring, 1988, reported that Sam "had relatively little 
knowledge of print in kindergarten. He read level 5 in grade 
two, with fairly good understanding and strong self -correct ion 
strategies. In grade three, he read level 7, still lagging a bit 
although his comprehension was excellent and he showed 
determination to get meaning from the text — both good signs for 
the future. A year later, Sam, although still hesitant and not 
enthusiastic about doing an oral reading sample, was reading 
level 11, almost up to the expected level. In addition, he 
demonstrated very high ratios of meaningful miscues (85*) and 
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self corrections (85*) and excellent comprehension. 



Loren C 

Loren, native in Chinese, read at an appropriate level but did 
not comprehend the text. Her history, according to the 1988 
report, showed her an emergent reader in the spring of grade one. 
The following year she was finding the text "confusing." In 
third grade, also, Loren was having difficulty with 
comprehension. On the state test, for example, she didn't know 
what a circus was, had evidently never seen or heard of one. She 
has been able to decode print very well but is not able to 
summarize what she has read. 

I ris T 

Iris was an emergent reader in first and second grades in the 
bilingual program. In third grade, still in a bilingual class, 
she read a story in Spanish but her retelling was minimal and she 
seemed anxious. This year she was still uncertain. According to 
the examiner, she "might be able to decode at a higher level" but 
her understanding might suffer. 
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GRADE FIVE Cohort 83 



Only the students who had entered the pilot school before grade 
four were included in the 1989 evaluation study since the more 
recent arrivals did not take part in the Literacy Pro ject— which 
focused on grades K-three. Students in the primary grades spent 
time in each week in the Literacy Center and their homeroom 
instruction was influenced, to varying degrees, by developmental 
(Whole Language) theory as it had been introduced into the school 
by Don Holdaway. 

Of the 16 students, 6 had attended the school at least since 
first grade (the first year of the study) and seven others joined 
the class in grade two. An additional three students transferred 
into standard grade five after at least four years in the 
bilingual program. 

Expected text level for grade five are #15 to #16. 

Group at pilot school since grade one 

Susie D XXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 15 

Mark P XXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 15 

Sally B XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 16 

Elton 0 XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 16 

Kathleen Q XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 17 

Eleanor T XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 18 

Warren N XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 18 

Art P XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 18 

Gary H XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 19 

Jeff F XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 19 

Laura P XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 19 

Ron S XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX* 21 

Mark P, Neil H and Art P, although reading at appropriate levels, 
were weak on retelling the content of the stories. This may be 
because students at this stage of reading are often more 
comfortable with silent rather than oral reading. Their 
meaningful miscue and self correction ratios were good, 
indicating that they were probably understanding the texts as 
they read them. 

The group's average meaningful miscue and self correction ratios 
were high: 77* and 38*, respectively. 

Student joining group in grade two 

Neil H XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 17 

Students transferring in from bilingual class 

The three students who transferred in were able to read and write 
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in two languages. In English, their reading levels were below 
those of their classmates: 

Ana P XXXXXXXX 8 

Inez V XXXXXXXX 8 

Irina P XXXXXXXXXXX 11 

Ana and Inez showed excellent comprehension and good ratios of 
meaningful miscue and self corrections. Irina was weak on 
retelling the story. 

Comments on literacy learning of selected children 
Susie D 

Susie, who had a slow start in literacy learning, has come a long 
way and is now a solid reader. 

Mark P 

Although reading at an appropriate level, Mark was weak in 
comprehension. He was reported in the 1989 study as a student 
who had "made steady, slow progress for the first three grades, 
going from level 2 to 5 to 7 , with good comprehension. He... 
made a jump to level 14 [in fourth grade] with a drop in ability 
to retell the story." He was characterized in a previous report 
as one of those "children who read more capably than they 
demonstrate in test situations." This comment would bear out the 
statement than Mark may well understand what he reads to himself 
better than what he reads aloud to an examiner. 

Comments on students transferring from bilingual class 

We have incomplete information on the three Spanish speaking 
students transferred into the standard curriculum in 1988-89. 
All three, however, can read and write in two languages. 

Ana P 



Ana was still an emergent reader in second grade and at the end 
of fifth grade was reading text level 8 with excellent 
comprehension . 

Irina P 

Irina, although reading level 11, was not able to retell the 
story. She was able to "decode" adequately at this level but the 
text level appropriate to her general level of competence and 
understanding is probably lower. 

Inez V 

Inez read level 8 with excellent retelling ability. 
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Cohort 82 

grades 2-6 
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Grade Six Cohort 82 

Of the group of 18 students in this grade included in the 1989 
evaluation study, 15 had been with the same group for the five- 
year period of the study, since grade two; one entered a year 
later, in grade three. Progress of the two children who entered 
in grade four will not be discussed here. 

Expected reading level for this grade is between #17 and #18. 
All the students in the class were reading texts of this 
difficulty or greater in the spring of 1989, several, however, 
with weak retellings. Again this may be a case of students, as 
they become fluent readers, feeling more comfortable with silent, 
rather than oral, reading. 

The following 15 students have been in the same class at the 
Longfellow School (grades two-six) for at least five years: 



Julia W 


XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 17 




Jackson G 


XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 18 




Alfie D 


XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 18 




Dora 0 


XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 18 




Rico D 


XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 19 




Lu W 


XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 19 




Peter F 


XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 19 




Leila C 


XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 19 




Paley S 


XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 19 




Jimmy H 


XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 19 




Marian D 


XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 20 


Callie P 


XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 20 


Karla K 


xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 


21 


Kathy M 


xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 


21 


Caitlin P 


xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 


21 


Two students 


entered in grade three: 




Varna P 


XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 18 




Bert S 


XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 


21 



Meaningful miscue and self -correct ion ratios were good among the 
16 students, averaging 69* and 23*, respectively. [For these 
fluent readers, miscue and self -correct ions ratios are not as 
indicative of competence for two reasons: as mentioned above, 
these students may derive meaning more easily from silent 
reading; if they make fewer miscues altogether while reading 
aloud, they will have fewer opportunities to self correct.] 



Note: Three children in this grade failed the reading section cf 
the Massachusetts 3asic Skills test: Paley S, Alfie D and Rico D. 
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Comments on reading of selected students 
Julia W 

Julia made a slow start in literacy learning. She received 
several support services from the beginning. Julia's progress 
literacy has been slow but steady. In the spring of 1989 she i 
reading at the expected level for her age, with a high rtio of 
meaningful miscues and self-corrections and with good 
comprehension . 
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Cohort 81 

grades three-seven 



students 




rennifer V. 
-ranklin I- 




3rade Seven, Cohort 81 



N-15 



1 . Stacy 0 

2 . Jasper H 

3. Nora S 

4. Sandy H 
ft. Natalie M 



6. Candy C 

7. Jensen C 

8. Kate G 

9. Liana T 

10. Jorge 0 



11. Tennie C 

12. Robert M 

13. Tess C 

14. Jennifer N 

15. Franklin M 



70 



Minitab: iitone.txt 
iitone. ir.tw 



i .d . 


sx 


dob 
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ps 








T 


nic 


ch 
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2 


3.2077 


1111' 
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0 
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1 


2.1877 


1 1 1 t ' 


1 2 


0 


0 


6685 


2 


2.1577 


mi. 


L 3 


0 


0 


6437 


2 


1 .0477 


1 i % i • 
a * ^ < 


L 2 


0 


0 


7073 


2 


12.1876_ 


mi- 


I 6 


0 


0 


6684 


2 


1 1 . 1 ^76 


mi' 


1 6 




0 


6674 


1 


10. 1976 


mi 


1 2 


0 


t 


6801 


2 


10.0676 


* i « 1 


! 2 


0 


2 


6665 


2 


6.0476 


mi 


1 6 


0 


1 


6723 


1 


5. 2676 


1111 


1 6 


2 


0 


6682 


2 


4.1976 


1111 


* 2 


0 


0 


6465 


% 


4.1676 


mi 


1 6 


1 


0 


6666 


2 


4.0576 


mi 


1 3 


6 


2 


8889 


2 


3. 207 6 


nn 


1 6 


0 


0 


12740 


i 


2.2776 


mi 


1 6 


1 


1 



! 



i 



— VCW '87 

wds wps cnt 



VCW ' 85--- 

wds wps 



cnt 



VCW '86 

wds wps cnt 



— VCW '87- 
wds wps 



cnt 



LTV 

I 



2. 
3. 
4. 

5 . 



6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 

10 



247 
86 
203 

122 
183 



223 
69 

130 
99 
81 



15.4 
12.3 
9.2 

^ * • * 

11.4 



5.0 
4.5 
4.5 
5.0 
4.5 



12 

6 

14, 
•» i 

10 



4 

9 
4 

0 

1 



4.0 
4.0 
4.0 
4.0 
4.0 




4 
4 
4 
4 
4 



5 
0 
0 
0 
0 



58.0 
83.0 
117.0 
3.0 
7.0 



71.0 

84 .0 

125.0 

105.0 

21.0 
j- 



60.0 
390.0 
59.0 
8.5 



8.3 
7.5 
7.3 
4.8 
17.0 



4.0 
4.5 
3.5 
3.5 
3.0 



33 
86 
31 
106 



1 i 

14 
6 

10 



* 

0 
5 
0 
5 



4.5 
4.0 
4.0 

5.0 



7.8 
7.0 
8.9 
8.0 
7.0 



2.0 
4.0 
4.0 
4.0 

3.0 



77 
21 
64 
36 
87 



9.5 
10.5 
13.0 
12.0 
12.5 



3.5 
2.0 
4.0 

2.5 
5.0 



247 
86 
203 
122 
183 



j- 

12.0 
9.1 
8.4 

12.0 



— y 
4.5 



4 

3 
2 



5 
0 
0 



"55~ 
31 
38 
56 
30 



14.0 
10.0 

ft. 5 
14.0 

7.5 



4.5 
2.5 
4.0 
4 .5 
2.5 



223 
69 

130 
99 
81 
T4~9~ 



15.4 
12.3 
9.2 
^ -* » 
11.4 



12.4 
6.9 
14.4 
11.0 
10. 1 
TT7T 



14 
243 

93 
119 



10. 4 
17.4 

8.5 
8 . 5 



5.0 
4 . 5 
4.5 
5.0 
4.5 



4 
4 
4 

4 
4 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



-4TF 

4.0 
4.0 
4.0 
4.0 



OR '85 OR '86 

acc msc crop tx acc rose cmp tx 



OR '87 — 

acc msc sc cmp tx acc 



-OR '88 

msc sc cmp tx 



acc 



— OR 1 89 

mm sc cmp 



txt 



2 . 
3. 
4 . 
.5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
J_0 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 



99 
97 
99 
99 
100 



99 
98 
91 
99 
98 

ioo 

97 
92 
99 
99 



95 
53 
84 
50 
94 



70 
66 
46 
78 
58 
100 
47 
37 
82 
86 



4 

2 
4 

3 
4 



4 
3 
2 
4 
4 
4 
4 
2 
4 
2 



12 
15 

1 « 

*< ■* 

12 
15 



98 
97 
96 
94 
_97_ 
96 
97 
94 
92 
92 



12 
11 

7 

6 
10 
14" ' 98 
15 98 
10 93 
12 98 
3 2 97 



81 
81 
54 

53 
89 



68 
91 
81 
61 
54 
75 
42 
46 
55 
63 



4 
4 
4 
4 

3 



16 
16 
16 
15 
19 



2 
4 

2 
4 

2 

3" 

1 

4 

3 

4 



16 
14 

8 

8 
15 
16 
16 

1 1 
*> «#* 

17- 

14 



98 
96 
95 
96 
98 



100 
94 
93 
81 
85 



56 
33 
13 
22 
42 



4 
4 

3 
2 
4 



95 
96 
95 
96 

97 
98 
93 
95 
95 



B3 
90 
93 
68 
82 



92 
91 
81 
80 

75_ 



16 
28 
40 
36 
29 



23 
66 
21 
33 
27 



2 
3 
3 
2 
2 



4 

3 
3 
3 
2 



17 
16 
19 
16 
19 



17 
17 
12 
17 
_18_ 
18 
17 
17 
18 
16 



99 
94 

99 

95 
99 



97 
97 
93 
94 
97 



99 
97 
97 
97 
96 



100 
85 

100 
90 

_77_ 
90 
86 
73 
90 
83 



60 
100 
76 
83 
100 



85 
14 

33 
14 

55 



0 
26 
26 
30 
_16_ 
20 
50 
38 
25 
10 



3 
4 
3 
3 
4 



3 
4 

3 
4 

3 



18 
18 
19 
17 
21 



3 18 

4 18 

2 18 

3 17 

4 18 



93 
99 
97 
97 
100 



19 
18 
16 
19 
18 



99 
97 
96 
96 
97 



87 
88 
75 
93 
0 



100 
86 
73 
58 
62 



22 2 
63 4 
25 3 
25 4 
0 4 



33 
26 
39 
33 
25 



96 
99 
95 
96 

_97_ 



12 
66 
75 
100 

75. 



3 
4 
3 
2 
4 



12 3 
50 4 
25 3 
24 4 

_£7 3_ 



20 
20 
20 
20 
21 



20 
20 
20 
20 
20 



20 
20 
20 
20 

2SL 



72 



73 



56 



Grade Seven Cohort 81 

Fifteen students in this class were in grade three (the highest 
grade participating in the Literacy Project) when the evaluations 
study began in 1985. Children who entered after grade three are 
not included in the report. All fifteen of these students met 
reading expectations for seventh grade, levels 19-20, in spring, 
1989: 



Stacy 0 
Jasper H 
Nora S 
Sandy H 
Jensen C 
Kate G 
Liana T 
Jorge 0 
Tennie C 
Robert M 
Tess C 
Jennifer N 
Franklin M 
Candy C 
Natalie M 



XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 20 

XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 20 

XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 20 

XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 20 

XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 20 

XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 20 

XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 20 

XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 20 

XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 20 

XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 20 

XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 20 

XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 20 

XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 20 

XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 20 

XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 21 



Comments on literacy learning of selected students 
S tacy 0 

Stacy read a particularly difficult piece of non-fiction at level 
20. Her partial re-telling of the text was probably due more to 
lack of knowledge about, and familiarity with, the subject matter 
(astronomy) than to poor understanding in general. This view is 
reinforced by her past record of good comprehension. 

Liana A 

Liana, who also gave a partial retelling, has not been strong on 
comprehension in the past. Last year's report commented, "Her 
comprehension was poor [at level 17 3 in 1987 , " and perhaps she 
should have given an easier text at the time. Her comprehension 
was good [in 1988, again at level 17] and her strategies 
stronger." This year Liana read two levels higher and her 
comprehension again seemed weak. She did not attempt to self- 
correct and, according to the examiner, "could not retell without 
questions . " 
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Bilingual Kindergarten Minitab litbig.txt 

litbig.mtw 



25 







id 


sex 


dob yrsL 


ethn 


age 


CAP 














nos 
















5/89 




1. 


Greta A 


18882 


2 


2.2684 1 


5 


62 


5 


2. 


Vava B 


20141 


2 


2.2184 1 


5 


62 


9 


3. 


Ben C 


19585 


1 


12.2383 1 


5 


64 


11 


4. 


Hall C 


19681 


1 


8.2383 1 


5 


68 


2 


5. 


Monica C 


19284 


2 


11.2583 1 


5 


65 


12 


6. 


Carmina F 


19101 


2 


4.1483 1 


5 


76 


12 


7. 


Helena F 


19222 


2 


5.0783 1 


5 


72 


• 


8. 


Isti F 


19723 


1 


11.1682 1 


5 


77 


9 


9. 


George F 


18878 


1 


2.0284 1 


5 


63 


7 


10. 


Miguel G 


19827 


1 


3.2283 1 


5 


73 


10 


11. 


Katya G 


19581 


2 


4.0483 1 


5 


73 


5 


12. 


Enno L 


18883 


1 


12.0983 1 


5 


65 


6 


13. 


Keri L 


19175 


1 


12.2883 1 


5 


64 


3 


14. 


Carlos K 


20053 


1 


9.2783 1 


5 


67 


9 


15. 


Cremona F 


19612 


2 


3.2384 1 


5 


61 


10 


16.' 


David P 


18884 


1 


4.1783 1 


5 


72 


8 


17. 


Leonardo R 


18877 


1 


3.3083 1 


5 


73 


8 


IB. 


Giri R 


19507 


1 


3.1083 1 


5 


74 


7 


19. 


Manfredo R 


19117 


1 


10.2483 1 


5 


66 


3 


20. 


Vanessa R 


18885 


2 


2.1883 1 


5 


74 


8 


21. 


Wally 


18681 


1 


8.1083 1 


5 


69 


5 


22. 


Barb R 


18886 


2 


9.0483 1 


5 


68 


5 


23. 


Marta T 


19535 


2 


10.2382 1 


5 


78 


8 • 


24. 


Ari V 


17994 


1 


9.2282 1 


5 


79 


* 


25. 


Limo 2 


18880 


1 


8.2083 1 


5 


68 


11 



BILINGUAL KINDERGARTEN 

Concepts about Print, an instrument designed to assess a child's 
knowledge about the print system, was administered in Spanish to 
23 of the 25 children in this grade. In this assessment, the 
examiner asks the child a series of 24 questions in the course of 
reading aloud a simple, illustrated story. The questions probe 
whether the child knows, for instance, where the front of the 
book is, understands directionality in reading (left-right, top- 
bottom), knows what a letter is, what a word is, and so on. 
[For more details see Appendix.] The score represents how many 
of the 24 questions the child is able to answer. 

The number of correct responses in this class varied from 2 to 12 
with a median of 8 — slightly down from the average median score 
of 8.6 over the previous four years. 



Hali C 


XX 2 


Keri L 


XXX 3 


Manfredo R 


XXX 3 


Katya G 


XXXXX 5 


Wally R 


XXXXX 5 


Greta A 


XXXXX 5 


Barb R 


XXXXX 5 


Enno L 


XXXXXX 6 


George F 


XXXXXXX 7 


Giri R 


XXXXXXX 7 


Marta T 


XXXXXXXX 8 


Leonardo R 


XXXXXXXX 8 


Vava R 


XXXXXXXX 8 


David P 


XXXXXXXX 8 


Vava 


XXXXXXXXX 9 


Carlos M 


XXXXXXXXX 9 


Isti F 


XXXXXXXXX 9 


Miguel G 


XXXXXXXXXX 10 


Cremona P 


XXXXXXXXXX 10 


Limo Z 


XXXXXXXXXXX 11 


Benno C 


XXXXXXXXXXX 11 


Monica C 


XXXXXXXXXXXX 12 


Carmina F 


XXXXXXXXXXXX 1 2 



Note: Two children, Ari V and Helena F, did not take this test. 

The average age of this group of children is about the same as 
that of the standard kindergarten: five years, nine months in 
May, 1989. 

Judging from the results of Concepts about Print, a number of 
these children will need more experience with books and print 
before they are ready for early reading. 
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The scatterplot which follows relates children's ages {in months) 
to their scores on Concepts about Print. Ages are represented on 
the horizontal axis, across the bottom of the graph, scores on 
the vertical axis, up the lefthand side. There is no distinct 
relationship between the two, in this class, i.e. the older 
children don't necessarily have more knowledge of the print 
system than than younger ones. Asterisks are distributed fairly 
eve;nly on the graph with no evident grouping from lower left to 
upper right. 
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Bilingual Class (1988-89) 

grade one/two 



students 



Uli< 



/ana Q 



;-lio F 
Kiona P 
Julie F 
; arta R 
Loraine C 
yelody L 
Irma V 
Jorfe F 



Jutin P 



/axren P 
oan.aria R 

Lana R 
::ona H 

i ii.-*.iT"ia lj 

• erto .i 

* eta K 





i U 



I f 

J 

I 



1iv * 
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Mlnltab: lltblf.txt 
lltblf .mtw 



N-20 



i . d . ex dob 



— OR 89- 



1 . 


Ulia C 


18091 


2. 


Jorge D 


16323 


3. 


Xana G 


18090 


4. 


Elio P 


17013 


5. 


Fiona P 


17432 


6. 


Julio P 


17425 


7. 


Narta R 


18115 


8. 


Loraine C 


19879 


9. 


Melody L 


19583 


1CL 


Irma M 


20194 


11. 


Jorge P 


19415 


12. 


Juan P 


19603 


13. 


Warren P 


17912 


14. 


Samaria R 


17722 


IS. 


Lana R 


19580 


16. 


Nona R 


14447 


17. 


Ana R 


18421 


18. 


Juana Z 


18384 


19. 


Berto Q 


20799 


20. 


Meta M 


20728 
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2 2. 

1 2. 

2 12. 

1 4. 

2 7. 
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1B82 75 
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2282 73 
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2 6 
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2 8 
2 10 
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.1480 94 
.1082 78 
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1 11 

2 6 
2 4 



2 12 
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2 12 

1 10 

2 5 
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.2582 67 
.1682 72 
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wds 
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19 
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E E 
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10 


22 
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4 98 
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4 97 
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5 


16 
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75 


8.3 


4 95 


85 
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3 


5 


• 


22 


7.3 
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• 


* 


• 
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57 
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2.5 98 


20 


44 


4 


10 




13 


35 


17.5 


3.5 88 


30 


30 


3 


1 




* 


69 


7.6 


3.5 98 


100 


20 


4 


10 




* 


12 


4 


2.5 85 
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4 


3 


1 
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20 


10 


2 92 


88 
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1 
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13 


6.5 
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71 


57 
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1 




16 
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11 


3.5 97 


31 


68 


3 


6 




14 
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2.5 E 


E 


E 


E 


E 




12 


66 


8.6 


3 E 
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E 
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9.4 


4 93 


72 
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1 




10 


40 
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16 


66 


3 


1 




• 


48 


9.6 


4 98 


86 


62 


4 


16 
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BILINGUAL ONE \ TWO 

Of the 20 children in this class, 12 were given Concepts about 
Print and 18 were assessed in oral reading. [See Appendix for 
explanation of instruments-] 

The mean score on Concepts about Print was 13.5, a significant 
gain of five points from the previous year (7.5) although over a 
point below the average of median scores for this grade in the 
past (14.8). [See tables on following page, for actual scores.] 

In the Oral Reading Assessment, fifteen children were tape 
recorded reading graded texts, the tapes later scored along five 
parameters (see explanation in Appendix) . Levels 1-10 are 
considered appropriate for children in grades one and two. 

Emergent readers 

Ana R, Jorge D, and Nona R were found to be emergent readers in 
spring, 1989, not yet able to get meaning at first sight from 
text #1. They were not tape recorded at this time. 

Early readers 

This group of 15 children were reading text levels as follows. 
Note that the numbers represent sequencing assigned by the 
publishers, not grade levels. The texts, deluded in the 
Appev.'iix, can be identified by thc**e assigned numbers. 



Berto Q 


X I 




Ulia C 


X 1 




Fiona ? 


" 1 




Samaria R 


X 1 




Julio ? 


X 1 




Warren P 


X 1 




Irma M 


X 1 




Julio ? 


XXX 3 




Maria R 


XXXXX 5 




Lana R 


XXXXXX 6 




Xana G 


XXXXXXXX 


8 


Juana Z 


XXXXXXXXX 


9 


Melody L 


xxxxxxxxx 


9 


Jorge P 


XXXXXXXXX 


9 


Meta M 


xxxxxxxxxxxxxxx; 



Two children, Eiio P and Loraine C, were not tested on oral 
reading. 

There is clearly a wide range of reading levels within this group 
of children. Comprehension among the early readers was good to 
excellent, with one exception (Ulia C) who gave a partial 
retelling of the story she read aloud. Although his 
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comprehension was good, Julio P had low ratios of both meaningful 
miscues and self-corrections. 



Comments on literacy learning of selected students 
Jorge D 

Jorge had very little book knowledge when he entered kindergarten 
in the fall of 1987. In March, he answered three out of 24 
questions in Concepts about Print. A year later, he gave 8 
correct responses, still below the 14.8 average. 
His first attempts to write in grade one were copying signs 
(TEXACO, for example) and labeling figures (mostly with numerals) 
in his journal. His drawings are careful and detailed as well as 
distinctive and stylistically consistent. 

By the end of first grade, Jorge, although still an emergent 
reader, was "able to read and recognize the brand names on his 
shoes, shoe laces, jackets, pants and shirts.... he made numerous 
lists [of signs], copied from books or from actual signs. He was 
able to read a number of them." (notes by Project intern). Jorge, 
although he needed a good deal of support, was making pr^jress 
towards early reading. 

Ana R 

Ana came to the Longfellow School in grade one. She scored 12 on 
Concepts about Print. Given the first text to read, "La Miel , " 
Ana made up her own story, using clues from the illustrations. 
She was still an emergent reader at this time. 

Nona R 

Also entering in grade one, by spring Nona was able to read "La 
Miel" with help. She seemed on the edge of early reading. 
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BILINGUAL TWO \ THREE 

Of the thirteen children in this class, 10 had been in the 
bilingual program at Longfellow School for three years, the other 
three— Lucia, Roberto and Mara— for two years. 

Oral reading in English 

Four children were taped reading texts #6 or #7 aloud in English 
— almost up to expected levels for standard grade two (between #7 
and #10). Their comprehension was good to excellent: 

Ona V XXXXXX 6 

Roberto A XXXXXX 6 

Joni H XXXXXXX 7 

Juan H XXXXXXX 7 

Oral reading in Spanish 

Julia M X 

Alicia R XI (Spanish text) 

Nathan T XI (Spanish text) 

Mara P XXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 15 (Spanish text) 

Julia had a somewhat low meaningful miscue ratio. Alicia R had 
difficulty with the retelling, relying a good deal on clues from 
the illustrations. 

Emergent reader s 

Franco M and Nardon M were emergent readers. 

Three students did not do oral reading samples in spring, 1989: 
Jorge C, Lucia V and Jacob V. 

Comments on selected students 

Jorge C was not tested in 1989. The previous year he read text 
#1 , "La Miel." Although his accuracy was low and he sometimes 
confused the letters of the alphabet, he w=»s able to give ?. good 
account of the story after the reading. 

Franco M, an emergent reader in both Spanish and English, had 
difficulty with initial sounds. 

Nardon M, also an emergent reader, depended on the illustrations 
more than the print, for clues to meaning. 
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EVALUATION STUDY: LONGFELLOW SCHOOL LITERACY PROJECT * 

PART TWO 



Brenda S. Engel 
Lesley College 
Cambridge, HA 02138 

September, 1991 



*NOTE: In this version of the report, the names of the students 
have been changed to "documentation names" in order to ensure 
privacy. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The results of the five-year Evaluation Study of the Longfellow 
School Literacy Project are reported in two parts: 

Part One, completed in 1989, contains a description of the 
background & 3 rationale for the study, the instruments used and 
the class-by-class results of the assessment. Part Two contains a 
summary, additional follow-up data on two cohorts, 13 child 
studies, analysis of the summary data, description of the context 
of learning at the Longfellow School, and critique of the 
instruments used. The Appendix includes a history of the 
Cambridge Lesley Literacy r-oject, further information about the 
instruments and copies of tne texts used for the oral reading 
samples . 



I. SUMMARY 

This section, originally intended to come at the end of the 
Report, has been put at the beginning of Part Two so it can serve 
as both summary of, and index to, the contents of both parts. 
Page references, in parentheses, indicate where evidence may be 
found in the text to back up the sumraative statements. 



A. Teaching and Learning 
1 ) Progress 

Children in standard classes remaining in the Longfellow 
School Literacy Project all learned to read and write 
competently by the time they were in the upper elementary 
grades. (Part One: 11-56; also graphs pp. 15, 23,28, 35, 
41, 47 and 53) 

Children characteristically learned in uneven increments, 
not according to grade level expectations. (Part Cne graphs: 
15, 23, 28, 35, 41, 47, 53) 

Children in bilingual classes began school with less 
knowledge of the conventions of print, on average, than 
those in standard classes, although they made equivalent 
gains between kindergarten and grade one. (Part Two: 107) 

Effects of the intensive writing project on reading were not 
immediately evident although the one-year follow-up study is 
not an adequate basis for drawing conclusions. (Part Two: 
77) 
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2) Characteristics of learning 

Sources of literacy learning vary from popular "kid culture" 
to sports, family relationships and literature itself. (Part 
Two: 7S-98, 99-101). Motivation to learn is inherent. (Part 
Two: 7 23) 

Children have distinctive interests, creative styles and 
ways of connecting with academic learning. (Part Two: 78- 
98, 101) 

Questions of morale and self-respect are central to 
learning. (Part Two: 78-98, 104-105) 

3) Teaching 

Teachers at the Longfellow School represent a continuum of 
beliefs and practices, from the near-traditional to the 
near-developmental with the extremes at either end not 
represented. (Part Two: 116) Children in the Longfellow 
School Literacy Project have considerable experience with 
literature on a daily basis, chrough being read to aloud, 
through individual and shared reading and through the 
availability of trade books and child-produced writings in 
the classrooms. Basals, although still in use, do not 
necessarily constitute the basic reading program. (Part Two: 
119) 

All the Longfellow teachers have changed their beliefs and 
practices to some extent as a result of the Literacy 
Project. (Part Two: 122-124) Most see children as 
inherently motivated to learn. (Part Two: 124) Obstacle s to 
change towards whole language practices include uncertain 
conviction, lack of know-how and institutional roadblocks. 
(Part Two: 124-126) 



B. Evaluation 

1) Theory in general 

A number of currently held assumptions about the nature of 
language and literacy learning carry implications for 
evaluation and assessment, requiring methods to be 
reconceived. (Part one: 5-6) 

Criteria of expectations rather than standards are more 
appropriate in the primary years. (Part Two: 105) 

Children and parents should play active roles in evaluation. 
(Part Two: 106) 
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Standardized testing is counter -productive in the primary 
grades. (Part One: 4-5) 

2) Theory as applied to Evaluation Study 

Constructivist/developmental and whole language theories 
informed the methods and instruments of the Evaluation 
Study. (Part One 4-5, Appendix A, Part Two 99) 

Data for the Evaluation Study is primarily longitudinal 
documentation ("keeping track"). (Part one: 6, 9? Part Two: 
105) 

3) Methods 

Data for the Evaluation Study consisted of results of Con- 
cepts about Print, Oral Rsading Samples and Visual Cue 
writing Samples. (Part ones 2, Appendix) The thirteen child 
studies included also observations, inter- views and 
individual collections of work. (Part One: 7-8, 12, 16-17, 
24-25, 29-30, 36-37, 42-43, 48-50, 54-55, 58, 62, 66) 

Concepts about Print, although in some ways useful for 
research, was found not particularly helpful for classroom 
instruction. (Part Two: 130) The Emergent Reading Interview 
although not as standardized, gives more useful information. 
Results of Concepts about Print were not consistently age- 
related. (Part One: 14, 60) nor did they predict later 
progress in reading. (Part Two: 129-130) 

The Developmental Reading Assessment gives good information 
but needs some adaptations to be maximally useful for 
ordinary classroom use. (Part Two: 133-135) Text levels as 
measures of progress are less significant above grade 3. 
(Part Two: 109 & 134) Evaluation Study text levels 
correlate quite well with results of State Basic Skills 
testing — but not well enough to feel confident that the 
reading ability of virtually all children is being reliably 
evaluated by the tests; almost one out of four children, 
according to our assessment, is being misjudged, almost 
always to their disadvantage. (Part Two 109-111) 

Because of the complexity of the reading process, simple 
correlations are not possible between meaningful miscue 
ratios and text levels. (Part Two: 113-114) 

The Visual Cue Writing Sample was found to be inappropriate 
in several ways, particularly as it overvalued certain 
qualities in writing and relied on contrived rather than 
natural motivations. (Part Two: 130-132) 

The thirteen child studies yielded interesting data which 
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gave rise to "extended thoughts" on sources of learning, 
characteristics of learners, issues of morale and self- 
respect, and expectations versus standards. (Part Two: 99- 
106) 



II. FOLLOW-UP STUDY 

The Evaluation Study was initially designed for a five-year 
period, from the fall of 1984 through the spring of 1989. It was 
decided, however, to collect additional data on children's 
reading in the spring of 1990 in order to assess the possible 
effects on children's learning of an intensive two-year writing 
project carried out at the Longfellow School (funded by an 
outside source l ). The writing project formally ended in the 
spring of 1990 although, of course, individual teachers continued 
to include writing in the classroom curriculum. 

The follow-up study focuses on the two classes most likely to 
have been affected by the writing project: Cohort 88 who were in 
kindergarten and first grade during the two years and Cohort 87 
who were in first and second grades. We confined the data 
collection to only those children who were actually in the school 
both years, not ones who either left or entered during that 
period. For this reason, data on Cohort 87 (grades one and two) 
is limited to 27 children and data on Cohort 88 (kindergarten and 
grade one) to 22 children. 

The oral reading proficiency of children in the two cohorts was 
assessed, in the spring of 1990, by the same methods used over 
the previous five years (see Part One). Children were tape- 
recorded reading aloud complete stories sequenced in order of 
difficulty (not by grade level). Tapes were then scored for 
literal word-by-word accuracy, ratio of meaningful miscues to 
total miscues, ratio of self -corrections to total miscues and 
level of text read. 

The following tables give the accumulated information on each of 
the two cohorts, beginning with routine demographic data. The 
graphs show levels of the texts read by individual children. 1 



1 Mr. Bingham's Trust for Charity generously supported the 
writing project over a two-year period. 

3 To understand the informational tables and graphs, the 
reader will need to refer to Part One of the Evaluation Study. 
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GRADE TWO COHORT 87: graph of reading levels, 1989 & 1990 



Cohort 87 

grade two 
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The follow-up study ^Sr^s^e'^er^'r^e , 

K°aix S?SrSSS.r2*SS.^S over «S. previous 
five years: 

^ Sections S=» 5... 
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Grade one 

Follow-up 65 
study 

Five-year 61 
study : mean 

Grade Two 

Follow-up 78 35 
study 

Five-year 70.8 33 
study: mean 
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Follow-up data from one year is ^^S^^S to 
conclusions about the impact of ea^Y f Urth J r rese arch in the 
read. If there's an opportunity to do t * e *f stated , al . 0< 

future, the picture J 1 ***^ clearer, it na s 

of the curriculum. 
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III. CHILD STUDIES 

A small number of "study children", representative of cne school 
population, were selected at the start of the project as subjects 
for more intensive data collection and study. At least two 
"study children" were identified in each of the initial cohorts 
with three more added each year from entering kindergarten 
classes. At the termination of the five-year study in June, 1989, 
thirteen "study children" remained in the school, the others 
having transferred elsewhere. Follow-up interviews were 
conducted with these children in January and February, 1991. 

It should be noted that longitudinal data is scarce on children 
in the bilingual program: most of the "study children" in 
bilingual classes moved on to other schools as is common when 
these students enter the standard English-speaking program. 
This mobility, however, made it difficult to keep longitudina? 
records of the progress of this particular population. 



Study Children 
Name 



age grade ethnicity cohort 

6/89 6/89 



Alfie D 
Stephanie 
Laura P 
Saundra D 
Belinda L 
Esther H 
Katie B 
Jim H 
Darcy P 
Jorge D 
Rico J 
Kandy H 
Manfredo 1 
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The descriptive summaries which follow are based on data 
accumulated for each child which include observations, 
collections of work, interviews, and results of formal assessment 
instruments . 
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ALFIE D 

General Description 

Alfie was already in second grade when the Evaluation Study began 
in 1984, and in grade six at its termination. He was interviewed 
for the follow-up study, February, 1991 when he was in eighth 
grade, almost fifteen years old and in his last year of 
elementary school. Alfie is a large boy, restless in school and 
looking forward to going to the high school next year. He says 
he wants to learn about car engines. In eighth grade, he enjoys 
studying the history of slaves in America ("This is interesting") 
and coloring maps. He also likes "being with friends" and 
playing tag football. Otherwise he is not enthusiastic about his 
school experience. 

Alfie finds both science and math "hard," also sometimes reading 
and writing. "Not that good at math... I don't understand the 
problems...! look at it and it looks hard and 1 give up on it..." 
Although he remembers some favorite books (e.g. The Lion , the 
Witch and the Wardrobe) , he now only reads books for school 
purposes, not for his own pleasure; he sometimes reads magazines 
at home. He has difficulty organizing his work, often failing to 
complete assignments. Alfie says he likes to write and used to 
write "mystery stories" to show his mother. He also likes to 
draw and practices drawing — "strong men and cars" — at home but 
dislikes art at school. 

Alfie's mother is Hispanic and he understands but doesn't speak 
much Spanish and, for reasons of behavior, has had to drop out of 
the Spanish course in school. With his mother's help, he is 
learning to wrf.te some Spanish at home. He says he considers 
himself a pretty good reader, judging by test results. He 
doesn't know if he writes well since that hasn't been tested. 
Alfle is currently receiving special services. In the primary 
grades, he had extra help with reading and writing from the Early 
Childhood Resource Specialist whom he continues to visit: "I love 
her. She's like another mother to me. She's sweet." 

Literacy History 

Judging from annually administered oral reading assessments, 
Alfle made steady progress in reading, moving from level 6 in 
third grade {see Appendix), to 11, 15, 16 and 18, successively. 
Although his comprehension was fairly good, he sometimes missed 
crucial words. In grade five, Alfie did not consider himself a 
good reader. At home he watched a good deal of TV, 
particularly "horror movies." In grade 6, although competent, 
Alfie read with "no expression" and told the examiner he did not 
like to read. The next year, however, Alfie said he was enjoying 
some reading (specifically, books by Natalie Babbitt and Judy 
Blume). When last tested, in grade 7, Alfie read a text 
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of appropriate difficulty with good strategies and comprehension: 
"Strong reading ... used inflection. .appeared to understand and 
enjoy the subject" (examiner's notes). 



Comments 

Although his literacy history appears mixed, Alfie has succeeded 
in becoming a fairly competent reader and writer. This ability, 
however, does not bring him much pleasure. Judging from 
interviews with teachers and with Alfie himself, he seams to have 
become demoralized in school. He does not view himself 
consistently as capable and seems to rely more on the judgment of 
others than on self-knowledge. Alfie' s low self-esteen as a 
student expresses itself in restless, disruptive behavior in 
class and disorganization aix>ut responsibilities and assignments. 

Alfie will go into high school as a capable reader and writer 
with little sense of his own potential and little interest in 
further academic learning. 



STEPHANIE D 

General Description 

Stephanie was in grades 1-5 during the five years of the Evalua- 
tion Study. In March, 1991, at her final interview, Stephanie 
was almost thirteen years old and in grade seven. She described 
a number of activities she enjoys: drawing ("houses, people.. like 
to use crayons"), bike riding, TV, ("Three's Company," "Vicky"), 
baking, singing, being with friends in school. She wants to help 
her little brother and likes reading to him. 

Stephanie expresses many ambitions for the future: to go to high 
school and college, become a teacher, nurse or doctor 
(pediatrician), "to help kids" and work with AIDS patients, be a 
lawyer or singer. Currently she is having a hard time 
academically and receives special services four times a week. 
She is described as having a "poor" attitude and being disruptive 
in class. She is in the low reading group and on an Education 
Plan. Stephanie is aware of her academic difficulties: "I try to 
work hard on my homework. I get bad grades. Then I get mad at 
them." Stephanie says she has trouble understanding — 
particularly what's written on the board. "I need someone to 
explain it and then I can do it on my own." A tutor from Harvard 
who works with her "helps a lot." 

Stephanie has visited El Salvador, her mother's native country, 
and describes it as "beautiful, palm trees, no bathrooms, no 
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electricity... I like it 1 would like to go back." She 

knows a little oral Spanish but confuses written Spanish with 
English. 

literacy History 

Stephanie began school at the youngest possible age, to the day, 
allowed within the Cambridge system. [A child has to be 4 by 
March 31 in order to enter full day kindergarten the following 
fall.] Stephanie's birthday is. March 31. She came to 
kindergarten in September, 1978 at the age of 4 years five 
months. In addition to being chronologically young for 
kindergarten, Stephanie also seemed developmental ly young and 
socially immature. According to the Early Childhood Resource 
Specialist with whom she worked, Stephanie's speech was still 
"telegraphic:" like a very young child, she used only the words 
absolutely necessary to convey the message: for instance, "Go 
bathroom." 

Stephanie repeated kindergarten. At the end of two years of 
kindergarten, she still showed little interest in paper and 
pencil tasks. In grade one she was put on an education plan and 
began spending a half hour each day with the Early Childhood 
Resource Specialist in the Literacy Center. The Specialist 
used Stephanie's "natural appetite" for story— she liked to be 
read to and make up her own stories — to build up a repertoire of 
favorite books and, in the process, emphasized prediction, 
rhythm, rhymes, and other characteristics of literature. 
By the end of grade 1, Stephanie began to show some interest in 
print. She was then an early, emergent reader, able to follow a 
story sequentially but was not word matching. At this point she 
was recommended for a special class but because of her mother's 
wishes and ongoing support from the Early Childhood Resource 
Specialist, she remained in the standard program. 

In the fall of her second grade year, Stephanie was reevaluated 
and found, by an outside medical consultant, to have an 
"attention deficit." She was put on Ridalin. According to the 
Early Childhood Resource Specialist, there were times, 
thereafter, when she "appeared so dopey she could barely 
function." The effects of the drug are illustrated in two oral 
reading samples done two days apart, April 14 and April 16, 1986. 
On the first occasion, Stephanie seemed "dopey" and read the most 
elementary text in the testing sequence with a low rate of self- 
corrections and of meaningful miscues. Two days later, she read 
a text two levels higher with 85% meaningful miscues and 50% self 
corrections — both of these notably high ratios. 

Some time in the middle of second grade, Stephanie learned to 
read. "It all came together," according to the Specialist, be- 
cause of the Ridalin or in spite of it, depending on your point 
of view." The Evaluation Study examiner remembers meeting Ste- 
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phanie in the hall that spring. "She knew use as the person who 
taped children reading aloud every once in a while and greeted me 
with positive excitement. 'Do you want to tape me reading today?'" 

Stephanie made steady progress from there on. By the end of 
third grade, she was reading appropriately for her age and grade 
and no longer required special help in reading and writing 
although she continued to need it in other academic subjects. 
The State Test, however, at the beginning of third grade, shows 
Stephanie as a borderline failure in reading (62%). In fourth and 
fifth grades, in the suportive assessment situation of the 
Evaluation study, Stephanie continued to read increasingly 
complex texts with good comprehension, and above average ability 
to correct her own errors in order to have the text make sense. 

comments 

Stephanie has been a slow, learner. A much tested, diagnosed and 
medicated child, she shows resilience in spite of a discouraging 
struggle in school. She says she still enjoys writing and 
reading— particularly "funny books, " and sometimes chooses to 
read if there are no more interesting alternatives. Stephanie 
has learned to read and write in school but the increasingly 
complex academic demands of the upper elementary grades have 
again caused her to fail. "I just want to help my little 
brother. I read to him." 
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General Description 

Laura was in grades one through five during the Evaluation Study. 
She was interviewed in February, 1991, when she was in seventh 
grade and almost thirteen years old. Laura says she doesn't like 
to read. "When I'm bored I read a mystery." She liked the book 
h«i p . I'm a Prisoner in frh ft Lihr-arv. in class she is reading Ihfi 
r»}i of the Wild which she says is "pretty good, kind of like a 
mystery." She reads also for social studies. Laura says she 
does "good in reading." 

She also dislikes writing and only writes for assignments. She 
has no difficulty writing what she has to, for school. In 
general, Laura thinks she does well in school. 

At home she likes to play games, watch TV cartoons like The 
Flintstones. Laura was not eager to talk during the interview and 
asked why she had been chosen and not her friends. She did enjoy 
looking back at her own earlier writing. 
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LU&Cflgy History 

At the end of grade one, Laura was reading competently. During 
the assessment, she read a relatively difficult story, "The 
Monster of Blue Lake," with understanding. Most of the literal 
errors she made did not change the basic meaning of the text. 
Her writing showed good control over syntax and conventions like 
spelling, punctuation and handwriting. 

In the second grade assessment, Laura was described by the 
examiner as a "very good reader" who gave a "very full retelling" 
of the story she read aloud. In the writing task, she selected a 
photograph of an old man holding a puppy, to write about: "My 
picher is about a old roan folding a puppy and it is so cute I 
want to keep this piccer." A year later, her writing had changed 
from print to cursive and she seemed well in control of the 
conventions. She wrote a story about a poor clerk in & story 
which showed literary influence in both the form and language. 
It ended, "The year after that they got married and live happly 
after after [sic]." 

Laura's reading ability continued to develop in fairly even 
increments. She read texts appropriate to her age, sometimes 
omitting non-essential words (making adequate substitutions) and 
correcting herself for meaning. She was able to giv« "full and 
complete" retellings of the content. The examiner commented on 
her reading at the end of grade fives "All systems well 
corrdinated, meaning-driven except when she really doesn't know 
enough of the vocabulary to make sense of the text ('hollow' for 
'halo', for example) .. .an excellent reader." 

In fifth grade, according to her own account, Laura was spending 
more time watching TV than reading although she still liked to 
read at home. She said she would find books around the house, 
even "steal them from my brother." She liked chapter boo^s. 



Comments 

In fifth grade, asked how she learned to read, Laura was able to 
describe the magic moment when she first understood what it was 
all about: "When I was in first grade, the teacher put a word on 
the board and I said it: 'IT.'" She remembered that moment 
vividly. However, in spite of being a strong reader and writer 
right from the start, Laura somehow lost her appetite for 
literary activities in the upper elementary grades. 



SAUNDRA D 
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ru*neral Description 

Saundra was in grades K-4 during the Evaluation Study. She had a 
final interview in February, 1991 when she was in grade six. 
Since the beginning of the year she has been receiving special 
services for reading, with a group of four others. She said she 
didn't like what they were reading in the group; she prefers 
adventure books like *h« California Girls and Thfl Baby S i tters 
Club. "I read on my own whenever I can." Saundra likes playing 
with h«r sister, with Cabbage Patch dolls and a game called "Hall 
Madness . " 

Saundra thinks she is "bad" in math. She doesn't like writing and 
says she is not a good writer. If she doesn't know how to spell 
a word, she looks it up in the dictionary or asks someone. 
The reading tutor says Saundra leaves out words, is "dyslexic in 
spelling." Saundra enjoys social studies— particularly studying 
about Egypt. 

At age twelve, Saundra seemed "very young" to the interviewer, 
saundra was interested in seeing samples of her own writing from 
third grade, remembered the stories and said she can write better 
now. She would like to be a doctor when she grows up. 

T| 4»«rAr!Y History 

At the end of her kindergarten year, Saundra was an emergent 
reader, understanding most of the basic concepts about print 
(left to right, top to bottom of the page). Her score of 12 on 
the instrument concepts about Print was average for kindergarten. 
She didn't yet understand correspondence of oral language sounds 
to print. In grade one, she began to read from text although she 
became easily discouraged in the face of difficulty and needed 
support during the oral reading assessment . Her folder lists 
eleven books Saundra had read. 

Saundra continued making steady progress in reading the next year 
although she tended to omit parts of words and add others, 
usually not significantly altering meaning. According to the 
examiner, "she read with expression." Her reading, however, 
continued to be characterized by creative errors: "Saundra 
manipulates the story in her own way. This creates many miscues. 
The miscues, however, are generally meaningful. Saundra seems to 
understand what she is reading" (examiner's notes, grade three). 
3aundra was seen by her third grade teacher as a solid "B/c 
student." She worked hard, didn't "bluff her way through" and 
was "something of a reader although not one of those who devours 
books." She was reading books like RABQHA and Good Charlotte, 
both of appropriate difficulty for third graders. 

In grade four, the examiner noted that Saundra "might work a bit 
on miscues. . .but she keeps on going and read beautifully." She 
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was a competent writer, completing a well written, page-long 
story for the writing assessment. The story is expressive, 
imaginative and well written, with a fully conceived story line 
(opening, account of events, concluding sentence). 

Comments 

Saundra has made steady although not dramatic progress in both 
reading and writing and, most important, continues to see herself 
as a reader, enjoying books of her own choice. Her difficulty 
with reading seems to have been lack of accuracy although most of 
the time she was able to grasp the meaning of the text anyway, 
somewhere along the way, however, Saundra has become discouraged 
with herself as a learner. She finds math hard and considers 
herself a poor writer. 



BELINDA L 

General D escription 

Belinda was in grades K to three during the Evaluation Study. 
She was almost eleven years old and in fifth grade when she was 
interviewed in January, 1991. Belinda "talks easily" 
(interviewer notes). She sees herself as a writer and writes 
poetry both in school and at home, also funny stories and 
mysteries. Her cursive writing is small, well formed. "I look up 
a word when I don't know how to spell it after sounding it 
out... first I sound it out and then I look it up." 

Belinda reads extensively— mysteries, "funny" books, biographies 
(Harriet Tubman, Phyllis Wheat ley) , novels (Joyce Carol Oates) as 
well as poetry. She also likes to draw, particularly fashions, 
making up new combinations: "I like to create my own." Her 
other favorite subjects are science and math. 

Belinda attributes her interest and success in literacy learning 
to her mother. "My mother took nursing. She was into old 
fashioned ways of learning. My mother painted our rooms, put up 
posters, pointed to things and we said the words. She made 
things. She drew things. She made my first books. I was 
reading early. We have tons of books at home — three bookcases in 
the livingroom." Belinda likes school. 

Literacy History 

In the spring of her kindergarten year, Belinda was writing 
stories, using invented spelling — mainly initial consonant 
sounds. She was an emergent reader with a high score on the 
Concepts about Print assessment instrument. She understood most 
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of the basic concepts although she was not yet reading from text. 
Her writing was of the "once upon a tine..." variety, often about 
little girls or princesses and illustrated with carefully drawn 
pictures. "Once upon a time in a forest there lived a princess. 
Her name is Laura." According to her kindergarten teacher, 
Belinda was self -assured and successful in all academic areas, 
"meticulous in her drawing, printing, etc." 

In grade one, Belinda was an early reader. During the reading 
assessment, she read a text of difficulty appropriate for her 
age, doing "an outstanding job in recalling all details of the 
story. . .Belinda was most perceptive." (notes by examiner) She 
continued to progress in reading each year, reading texts of 
increasing complexity with excellent understanding. In February 
of grade two, Belinda painted a controlled, carefully symmetrical 
(on the ground level) tempera picture with eight components: 
tree, four flowers, line of ground, two pink clouds and an orange 
sun. 

In grade three, the examiner commented, "Errors negligible — the 
kind any mature reader might make. Belinda read with tremendous 
expression— she might have been reading a story she herself had 
written or told. Retelling: total recall including all details." 
Belinda did well on the state test of basic skills, at the 
beginning of third grade, scoring 93. 

At the end of third grade, Belinda said she wanted to be a 
pediatrician when she grew np. She has high expectations for 
herself which, in general, she meets. 

Belinda is generally a successful student, competent in all areas 
of the curriculum. She not only reads and writes fluently but 
she is committed to both activities, in and out of school. She 
has had a lot of support from home — from her mother and an older 
sister. Belinda is an organized child who wants and expects to 
do well in school. 



ESTHER H 

General Description 

Esther was in grades K, one and two during the Evaluation Study. 
She was in fourth grade when she was interviewed in January, 
1991. She said she hadn't done any writing in school for "a 
while?" they "do no journal or story writing in class this year, 
only sentences to practice spelling or for social studies tests." 
Esther still likes to write in her spare time. She writes notes 
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at school to friends, letters at home. She also draws pictures 
at home— for her father. 

Esther would like to have more time to write: "I miss that." She 
now does more math, more social studies. She likes gym — 
badminton and kickball. She likes to draw at home, doesn't draw 
at school "except during movies." She draws trees, parrots— the 
first drawing is usually "terrible," then she tries again. 

Esther thinks she is a pretty good writer, wrote long stories 
before this year: "I've got a book before I know it." She likes 
to read — mystery and magic books, also books by Roald Dahl. 
Esther reads a little bit every night. At school she writes a 
*ook report every month — "just ask questions and you write the 
answer to them." At school she is reading seven Day Maaic for 
her book report, regularly two pages a day. She reads by herself 
and then writes answers to questions. She thinks she is a pretty 
good reader. "Reading at home has helped me at school." 

This year, Esther's favorite subject is math. She is not sure 
she can "handle fifth grade" next year: "Seems like a big step." 



Literacy History 

Coming from a literary home, Esther had an early introduction to 
books, writing and artwork. She had good grasp of print concepts 
in kindergarten, was able to answer all questions on the 
assessment except ones about punctuation or ones that relied on 
ability to read unfamiliar words. She was confident about her 
ability to write, often helping classmates: "She helps Sophia 
sound through a word....'h is for house. I'm helping her with 
some words.' The letters are Clb-hais. She points to the 
letters in left-right direction and says 'clubhouse!— If you 
need any help with writing, you can come to me.'" 

In kindergarten, Esther was an enthusiastic, involved artist as 
well as writer. She wrote and illustrated a number of books on a 
wide variety of sub jects— animals , flowers, scenery, weather, 
houses, hearts and rainbows. Her invented spelling was easily 
readable: "Flowse.arr .byoodf Land pritee.." 

In grade one, Esther answered twenty (out of twenty-four) 
questions on Concepts about Print, missing only changes in letter 
and word order and the meaning of commas and quotation marks. 
She was a confident early reader, reading a fairly difficult text 
for a six-year-old (in May) with good comprehension. She 
corrected most of her own errors. 

Esther continued to think of herself as a writer, writing poetry 
and stories at home and at school. In the third grade 
assessment, she wrote: "Three horses in the wite snow. Eating 
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there food, they are cold and still hungry, for they have gon 
many miles and many more to go..." (echoes of Robert Frost). She 
read a complex text with "full" understanding and good self- 
correction. On one occasion, when writing a poem for a class 
assignment, Esther sat staring out of the window. Asked by the 
teacher why she wasn't working, she answered "I'm waiting to be 
inspired. " 

comments 

Esther is a truly literary child for whom reading and writing are 
deeply meaningful activities. Her eagerness to exercise her own 
imagination and initiate her own ideas sometimes puts her in 
conflict with schoolwork requirements. Her second grade teacher 
reported that she was "not good at seatwork , had difficulty 
focusing, particularly on workbooks" but that she was a "true 
creative spirit." In fourth grade Esther complains about lack of 
time to write and about routine assignments. 



KATTE B 

General Description 

Katie was in kindergarten, grade one and grade two during the 
Evaluation Study and one-year follow-up. Her last interview was 
in January, 1991 when she was in third grade. Katie is a 
confident student, says she is "doing good" in writing. She 
wrote a story about Ramona which she read fluently and with 
enthusiasm. She writes chapter books. 

Katie likes books by Beverly Cleary because they are "funny and 
sad." "I wonder if Beverly Cleary knows who I am." Katie also 
likes "make believe" stories in which animals act like people. 
She reads at home and considers herself a good reader. She likes 
to write and receive letters, writes to relatives in Delaware. 
Sometimes she reads with her mother, sometimes with her big 
brothers. She also likes being read to and says it helped her 
learn to read. She plays with dolls at home. 

Katie writes in her journal at school, the entries increasing in 
length in the course of the winter. She writes fairy stories and 
personal entries. "Reading has helped me write. When you're 
reading you get used to words and it's easier to spell them." 
Katie says she likes everything at school. 

T.iteracv History 

In kindergarten, Katie was an eager listener to out-loud reading. 
"Katie sitting practically on the screen as [teacher] projects 
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book, Marxe Hall Ets' Will you Play With Me? ..'glued' to 
screen." [observation, April, 1988}. She could write her first 
and last name legibly, knew the alphabet and asked adults how to 
spell other words she wanted to write. On the Concepts about 
Print assessment, in the spring of her kindergarten year, Katie 
was able to answer all the questions except ones concerning 
punctuation or which relied on textual reading (spotting word and 
letter changes). 

Katie's paintings, in kindergarten, were consistent and bold. She 
painted mostly non-representational designs, typically outlining 
an area in a strong color, then filling in the enclosed space 
with a contrasting, solid color. She experimented with shapes 
and textures. Although she regularly wrote her name neatly in 
the corner of each painting, words appeared with more frequency 
on her drawings. 

In grade one, Katie knew the answers to all but three of the 
questions on Concepts about Print (change in word order, meaning 
of comma and question mark) and the examiner noted that Katie was 
"quick to read the book." In the oral reading assessment, Katie 
read "The Elephant's Birthday," with good control over meaning. 
She was able to give a "fairly complete" re-telling afterwards. 
By the end of grade one, Katie was an early reader. 

Her teacher commented that she was a "lovely writer and story- 
teller" and that she helped other children with their work. 
Drawing a picture of a caterpilllar to serve as an illustration 
for a class book, Katie said, "I'm going to write words... I'm 
reading them (the felt markers], not just taking them" 
[observation]. Katie progressed well in all academic areas. Her 
teacher considered her something of a "risk taker." 

Katie was aware of racial issues, bringing them up in class 
discussions. 

In grade two, Katie read a fairly difficult text with "full and 
complete" retelling, strong tendency to correct her own errors. 

Comments 

Katie seems a confident, strong student who is both self- 
respecting and eager to learn. She has a sense of her own rights 
and is willing to make a case for them: during an observation in 
the spring of her first grade year, at one point Katie told a 
child to replace the stamps on the table where she, Katie, was 
sitting so she could use them, later allowed a child to borrow a 
pencil, saying "Ok, but you have to bring it back;" later when 
accused of taking another child's piece of paper, Katie explained 
"Yes but remember, her's has four staples and mine only has 
three . " 
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Her first grade teacher commented that Katie was 'respectful of 
authority but at times questioned it in school. " Katie's sense 
of confidence and autonomy may be due in part to the strong 
support given by her parents and three older brothers. 



JIM H 

general Description 

Jim was in kindergarten, grade one and grade two during the 
Evaluation Study and one-year follow-up. He was interviewed was 
in January, 1991, when he was in grade three. Jim likes to read 
and write. He keeps a journal at school and writes and draws in 
it about "weapons to kill monsters," heroes, cartoon people, cub 
scouts and skiing. His subjects come from TV (especially 
Disney), sports, and out-of -school activities like skiing, and 
piano playing. He keeps a spelling notebook for words he doesn't 
know like "sloped," "racketball, " "wacked." "Reading helps 
[spelling]" 

Jim has a writing folder. Among the titles of books Jim has 
written are: "Checkers", "Best Friend", "Cub Scout", "Piano 
Lessons", "Baseball Cards", "Sugar Bowl", "Iraq and the War". He 
told the interviewer that his uncle was "in the war." 

Jim likes to read when he is not watching TV— which he watches 
about three hours a day. "I read a lot," particularly mystery 
chapter books. He thinks he's a "pretty good reader," second 
best in the class according to his report. He also thinks he's a 
pretty good writer but "not very good in cursive" although he 
thinks writing papers helps. 

Literacy History 

In kindergarten, Jim already had a strong start in literacy. He 
was a thoughtful, attentive listener to out-loud reading, 
frequently volunteering answers to the teacher's questions. By 
the end of the year, he was familiar with letters of the alphabet 
and had good understanding of the print system. On the 
assessment instrument, Concepts about Print, Jim was able to 
answer all the questions except those which required textual 
reading (word and letter order) and knowledge about punctuation 
marks . 



Jim's interest in sports provided subject matter for art and 
writing (e.g. creating a series of simulated "baseball cards") 
and conversation: "Teacher- 'Jimmy, what happened to the Bruins? 
Did they win?' Jim nods, smiles diffidently." [observation, 4/88] 
He seemed confident of both his interests and abilities. 
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"Teacher- 'Can I persuade you to paint [as choice of activity]?' 
Jim- 'No, I did the other day.' Raises his hand in response to 
writing choice." 1 [observation, 4/88] 

In grade one, Jim was seen by his teacher as artistic, more 
creative with hands than with words. "A good reader — likes 
informational reading." He was somewhat of a perfectionist about 
spelling, uneasy about using his own invented spelling and, 
possibly as a result, inclined to write brief assignments with 
the spelling correct. According to his teacher, he is "not a 
risk-taker." 

In March of his first grade year, Jim read "The Monster of Blue 
Lake," a difficult text for his age. He read for meaning, self- 
corrected many of his own errors and gave a fairly complete 
retelling of the story. The examiner attributed his hesitation 
partly to the fact that he had anticipated a different ending to 
the story and partly to his shyness and caution about making 
errors . 

Comments 

Jim is a capable student, interested and imaginative. He has a 
fund of knowledge about sports, TV, and other activities which 
supply him with both subject matter and motivation. He is 
conscientious about school work, wants to do well and get things 
right. 



DARCY P 

General D escription 

Entering kindergarten soon after coming from Jamaica, Darcy was 
in grades K and one during the Evaluation Study. He was 
interviewed for this report when he was just nine years old, in 
the middle of his second year in grade two (after repeating the 
grade ) . 

At this time, although he couldn't read the text, word-for-word, 
Darcy was able to tell the story of Peter Pan and mentioned a 
number of other books he likes (Crown of God. Albert's a Sjsgy, 
Taenaae NirHa Turtles , among them). He reads books at home and 
responded affirmatively when asked if he thinks he's a good 
reader. However, he also said "I can't read black and white page 
good." He was able to read, with confidence, books he himself 
had written. 

Darcy likes to play games, ride his bike, play with his cousin, 
"make pictures." "My Dad is coming to America and I am going to 
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get a house but I don't know if I will go to the same school." 
From his stories it is evident that Daymean is deeply attached 
to, and dependent on, his family. He recalls Jamaica with 
nostalgia. He is eager to learn, also easily frustrated. 

Currently Darcy is receiving special help with reading and 
writing as well as seeing the adjustment counselor. He seemed 
"confused" to the interviewer: "He has some perception 
difficulties, sounds confuse him and he continues very rapidly to 
invent or approximate as a kind of 'cover-up.'" 

Literacy History 

Darcy started further back than most children in terms of book 
knowledge. At the end of kindergarten year, Darcy still lacked 
some of the basic reading concepts about print. From the 
beginning, however, he showed deep appreciation of, and interest 
in, stories and literature. In first grade, he was an emergent 
reader, giving "a wonderful emergent reading just merging into 
early reading but not at all consistently." (examiner's notes). 
He seemed to be making progress towards the end of the year. 

In the fall of grade two, Darcy began to meet daily with the 
Early Childhood Resource Specialist who followed, with some 
adjustments, Harie Clay's program for Reading Recovery. Darcy 
made good progress towards independence during the twelve weeks 
(61 sessions). However, he failed to achieve grade level and was 
retained in second grade. "My feeling is that Darcy is STUCK. I 
keep waiting for the big breakthrough. . .Somehow I believe that 
Darcy is on the BRINK, and that he will become the self -directed, 
independent reader that he deserves to be. He has the potential. 
I'm sure of it." (report by Early Childhood Resource Specialist) 

According to the taped oral reading assessment, in spring, 1990, 
when Darcy was at the end of his second year in grade two, he was 
an early reader who with a strong tendency to self -correct and 
look for meaning in text. His comprehension of the passage was 
"full and complete." 

Comments 

Darcy continues to need support in learning to read and write and 
still suffers from the kind of confusions that can result from a 
radical change in culture and dialect. He has some strong assets 
on his side, however: appreciation of story, eagerness to learn 
and innate ability. The fact that he considers himself a *good 
reader" is in itself a positive sign — perhaps more an indication 
of perceived potential than of actual achievement. 
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2SBSE-D 

n^n^ral Description 

During the Evaluation Study Jorge was, for two years, in 
bilingual kindergarten, then one year in an ungraded bilingual 
class. He was interviewed in January, 1991 when in in a standard 
grade two. He was happy to be interviewed and show his journal. 
Since kindergarten, Jorge's journal has been an important part of 
his school experience: "I like writing in my journal best." He 
continues to draw and write in it every day, writing in block 
capitals, mostly labels or short sentences. Asked how he knew 
how to spell the words, he said, "I see a movie. " 

His drawings are mainly of pop culture f igures— Ninja turtles, 
the Simpsons, Batman and Batgirl; also wrestlers seen on TV and 
ordinary people. He explains: "My father's dead, that's why I 
pick Hulk Hogan, the wrestler." (interview). Jorge now draws 
only in black and white: "I don't like colors any more." He 
labels the figures he draws, spelling their names correctly: 
"Demolition," "Destruction," "Incredible," " Dusty Rhodes," among 
others. He had also made a list, copying the titles, of books he 
liked. Jorge considers himself a good writer. "I think how to 
write it." 

Jorge was able to read his own journal entries with ease- After 
reading aloud the captions under his drawings, he would say, 
looking at the interviewer, "Good, huh?" He only reads at 
school, never at home. According to the interviewer, "He seemed 
very embarrassed" when asked if he was able to read Spanish. 
Jorge's native language is Spanish and, in third grade, his 
English pronunciation is at times difficult to understand. 

Literacy History 

Before entering school, Jorge had spent most of his time with his 
grandmother. He was in a home-based program, designed to support 
pre-school development. When he began kindergarten, he was not 
used to being with other children, tended to be shy and was 
generally unskilled in social relationships. He had evidently 
watched a good deal of TV, knew brand names, commercials, etc. 
In school he became interested in books, wanted to hear the same 
ones over and over. 

In grade one Jorge became intensely interested in his journal. 
"Perhaps Jorge's most prized possession is his journal which he 
refers to as his book. He works very carefully. When he colors 
in his figures the vibrant colors never go over the outline." 
[observation] Numbers have always played an important role in 
Jorge's drawings, appearing on the shirts, shoes, even legs of 
the figures. Houses and buildings as well as cars and trucks 
also have numbers on them. (The significance of the numbers is 
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not evident.) Other symbolr, like a half -moon, recur in the 
journal entries. "All of his journal entries contain symbols 
whicn are constant but evolve over time. His stylized figures 
change slightly but the main features remain the same." 
[observation] 

By the end of grade one, Jorge could label drawings, was keenly 
interested in books but was not yet reading from text. He 
understood some concepts about print — left to right, top to 
bottom of the page, for instance; he was still missing some 
essential concepts like the difference between letters and words. 
He dictated lengthy, imaginative stories to the teacher. His 
teacher commented, at the end of the year, "Jorge is making slow 
progress, needs a lot of support ... his journal is remarkable, 
beautifully drawn... has numbers on everything, strong in math. 
Did use numbers to label things, now uses letters." 

Because of his inexperience with books before coming to school, 
Jorge lacked some basic concepts about reading and writing. He 
seemed to have had a notion of a static relationship between oral 
language and print and took a long time to move from labeling to 
writing brief sentences. 

Jorge transferred commercial imagery, mostly from TV, into his 
journal. Then the journal, which was much admired and of which 
he was very proud, gave him a means of moving from images to 
printed language. 



RICO J 

gftn^ral Description 

Born in Haiti, Rico was in kinaergarten at the Longfellow School 
during the Evaluation Study. He was interviewed in January, 1991 
when he was in second grade and almost seven years old. The 
interviewer reported that Rico seemed confident, friendly, "read 
and talked with enthusiasm." He likes to write, draw, thinks he 
is "a little good at spelling. " 

Rico's journal entries are in small, well formed script. 
Subjects include a wrestling rink, the turtles' war, Mario and 
Super Mario [from Nintendo], lists of colors (copied from chart), 
"The Woman got power from Batman" — in general subjects from TV 
and Nintendo. "I have six Ninja turtles— I like to play with 
them." About Haiti: "My country that I was born. I eat rice. I 
have blue yellow water. I have ants and spiders. I don't like 
it so mt:ch people die." 
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Other entries: "My brother brought me a wrestling game on Sunday- 
- he bought the wrestling game for seven dollars." "We found a 
cat in the backyard. We took him in the house. We gave him some 
food* Then we let him go." 

Rico thinks he is a good writer and reader. He likes to read 
Snoopy . The Berenstain Bears . He does not take books home or read 
at home. He was able to read his own writing in his folder. 

Literacy History 

Rico learned the sounds of the alphabet in kindergarten. An 
"emergent reader, he understood left-right and top-bottom 
concepts in reading, was interested in writing both letters and 
numbers and was able to identify and write the initial letters in 
words and names. In March, he was using invented spelling — 
"DIMOCRZ" for "dinosaur", "MDN" for "I'm done." 

Native in Haitian Creole, Rico's oral English was still 
uncertain, in kindergarten, and he was often difficult to 
understand. By first grade, Rico was an early reader, able to 
read a text of generally appropriate difficulty with fairly good 
comprehension . 

Comments 

In grade two, Rico was enjoying literacy activities in school. 
His errors in written language seem a consequence of his 
uncertain pronunciation in English: "When [teacher] give us 
homework, all day I felle like get in mad" (writing 2/25/91). 
Rico has made great strides since he arrived in kindergarten, 
speaking Haitian Creole and with relatively little experience of 
the conventions of written language. 
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General Description 

Kandy was in kindergarten during the Evaluation Study. She was 
interviewed in grade two, January, 1991. The interviewer 

commented that Kandy was "very talkative spoke easily and with 

confidence." 

Kandy has a journal in school. Entries are about herself, 
mountains and waterfalls, friends, favorite stories, "things I 
did over the weekend." If she can't spell a word— "I sound it 
out as best as I can." Asked if she thought she was a good 
writer, Kandy said, "Sort of good in writing depending on what I 
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write. Sonet ines I have trouble with long words." She likes to 
write "about myself at home... I made papers for my cousins. I 
make a school for them.." 

She likes to "read a lot.. I read to my brother and to my 
cousins." 51 1 like long books that my brother reads... I like to 
look at the end to see how many pages." She also listens to 
music — "soft ones, soft rock." Kandy says she start reading when 
she was very young. "My father and mother read to me... I started 
to read to my brother when I was four. I like reading... I read 
once every day. I really love it. I like to get a series of 
books." 

Kandy likes school "cause I have a fun time playing with my 
friends... I like my teacher...! know my teachers pretty well." 

Literacy History 

Kandy was relatively young in kindergarten, four-and-a-half at 
the beginning of the year. At the end of the year, she was able 
to answer most of the questions on the assessment instrument, 
Concepts about Print. She missed questions about punctuation, 
changes in letter and word order and did not indicate she 
understood word/sound matching or the convention that the left 
page is read before the right page. 

In art, Kandy tended to draw or paint girls, suns, houses and 
rainbows. Her teacher said she had a good memory, likes routines 
and often reminds her, the teacher, of things on the daily 
schedule. At the beginning of the year, she seemed young, talked 
baby-talk but "now [May] doing better." The next year, in grade 

one, Kandy was an early reader and, although she didn't correct 
her own errors, she was able to retell fairly well the story she 
read for the oral reading assessment. 

Comments 

Although young, Kandy seems to be on her way to being a competent 
reader . 



MAMEBEBQ B 

General Description 

Manfredo was in bilingual kindergarten during the Evaluation 
Study. He was interviewed in January, 1991 when he was in an ESL 
second grade. He talked freely during the interview but "was 
sometimes difficult to understand. 
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Manfredo writes in both Spanish and English. He is an emergent 
reader (i.e. not yet able to construct meaning from an unfamiliar 
text) and writer, writing initial consonants for whole words and 
stringing letters together without defining spaces between words. 

Manfredo's journal, with detailed drawings and writing in initial 
consonants, shows a number of interests; God ("God makes all the 
things in the city?"); teddy bears ("A teddy bear swimming on 
the beach," "The teddy bear likes guns and he likes to play with 
them.") TV, racing cars ("2 cars making races"); monster from 
where the wild Things Are ("It took me two days to draw"); 

Subjects also included karate, cat and skeleton, wrestling man, 
Big Bird, other characters from TV and cartoons. Manfredo was 
able to "read" back his own stories which were written only in 
initial consonants: "I went home from school. Then my father 
came to pick me up with my mother and my sisters." 

Manfredo does not think he is a good reader nor, he says, do his 
friends: "My friends say I don't know how to read... they tease 
me." "My Dad says he is going to spank me if I don't learn how to 
read." He likes writing "a little bit." He finds it hard to 
write: "I never try, I get mixed up." He likes to draw best: 
little sister of Bart Simpson ("That's she's hair"), Batman, 
Batgirl, aeroplane [sic]. 

I^Herarv History 

Near the beginning of kindergarten, Manfredo was given the 
assessment instrument, Concepts about Print, in Spanish. He was 
able to answer three out of 24 questions, identifying the front 
of the book, the bottom of the page and pointing to a letter. He 
understood the illustrations rather than the print to carry words 
and story. 

Manfredo was a serious, involved artist in kindergarten, "muy 
creativo," according to his teacher. He worked with 
concentration and intention: "Staples green piece of paper on 
yellow. Takes red strip. Frown of concentration on face as he 
tries red piece in various positions. Finally seems satisfied, 
put it across green paper symmetrically and staples it in place." 
[ observation , 2/89 ] . 

In April, Manfredo dictated a long story to the writing intern 
about a dinosaur and shark, describing the figure as a "dinosaur- 
shark." "Manfredo included two elements that are constants in 
his drawing... cloud and sun." Another story reads as follows: 
"The dinosaur wanted to take away the cloud so the sun could 
shine. Superman didn't want this. That's all." 
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comments 

Manfredo is an imaginative, creative child. When he arrived in 
school he was inexperienced with the conventions of print. This 
inexperience combined with bilingualism seems to have caused him 
some confusion and resulted in a sense of himself as a poor 
reader and writer. He is confident, however, in the areas of 
story-telling and art. 

We have only one year of data on Manfredo 's development in 
literacy learning. 
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^ fflfFNTS O ff Cf*TT,n STUDIES 

Looking over the list of study children during the writing of 
this report, the Early childhood Resource Specialist commented. 
"We couldn't have chosen a more interesting group of childrenl 
One could just as well say, however, that what mads them 
interesting was the fact that we studied them. The foregoing 
summaries Ire distilled from the rich, varied material contained 
in the children's folders. A look at the material itself , 
particularly the children's original writing and artwork, brings 
an immediate sense of the individual child— his/her energy, 
imagination, character, determination to learn and connect in 
significant ways with the surrounding culture. 

Following is an analysis of some of the implications these 
studies hold for teaching and for education in^ general. First, 
however, it will help to clarify some of the beliefs underlying 
these comments: 

we take a developmental /constructivist view of learning which 
assumes that knowledge, rather than being transmitted, is 
constructed anew by each individual. Furhtenaore , knowledge is 
built on and attached to what the learner already knows; it 
expands and develops as a continuum, with energy supplied by 
personal meaning. 

We assume that all children want to participate in the 
surrounding culture, to crack its codes, master its language and 
symbol systems and thereby gain a measure of control over their 
environment and sense of their own place in it. It follows that 
the attachments, knowledge and quality of imagination chi.dren 
bring with them to school are important to how they manage the 
increasingly formal demands of academic learning. 

sources of laamin q i interests , involvement of imaginat i on 

For many children, the most accessible part of the surrounding 
culture is "kid culture"— Ninja turtles, Batman, Robin Hood, 
Super Manfredo and other assorted video and television 
characters. These figures provide the lingua franca in social 
exchanges among young children and play a dominant role in their 
play and creative output. 

Five of the thirteen study children— Jim, Darcy, Rico, Jorge and 
Manfredo (all boys I)— were heavily invested in popular "kid 
culture." Four of the five speak English as a second language. 
It's a truism to say that identifying with Batman, Superman, 
• spiderman, etc. gives children a sense of power and authority in 
an otherwise belittling world. Whatever the roots of its appeal, 
however, the popular culture undoubtedly provided these five 
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children with a bridge to school culture. An obvious although 
not always recognized fact is that the same symbol systems are 
used in both: letters and numbers. Jorge's progress into 
literacy, through popular images, brand names and labels, is a 
case in point. Jorge could write correctly words like 
"destruction" and "demolition" because of their associations — 
their personal, symbolic meaning— for him, not because they were 
on a spelling list. Many children can write "Toyota" and 
"Reebok" before "cat" and "mat." 

Popular culture "gets into print," so to speak, in school, only 
when space is made in the curriculum and materials are provided 
for exercise of the creative imagination. For our study 
children, that meant dictated stories, drawings, and writings 
(often recorded in their personal journals). These provide the 
medium for popular culture— which ordinarily has no place in the 
planned content of the curriculum or assigned work. 

The bridge of popular culture makes it easier for some children 
to move from the familiar to the unfamiliar: from home and the 
surrounding popular culture to the culture of school, from labels 
to stories, from drawing to writing; or, in more literary terms, 
from Superman to Paul Bunyan, or from Ninja turtles to "The 
Tortoise and the Hare." 

A second rich source of subject matter for art and writing was 
relationships: family and friends. Home and family are perhaps 
particularly important for those children who have moved— from 
Haiti, Puerto Rico, Jamaica— or who have familial associations 
with other countries. Darcy writes and draws pictures about 
Jamaica, his native country which holds intense, nostalgic 
meaning for him. Stephanie writes about her mother's country, El 
Salvador: "I would like to go back there." 

Friends too are important to the fabric of children's lives. 
Several children mentioned "being with friends" as a positive 
aspect of school life. They also wrote notes to friends i Esther), 
to relatives (Katie) ; Jim wrote a book about "My Best Friend;" 
Kandy, in kindergarten, drew pictures of herself and her friends. 



Sports, an aspect of popular culture, provide images and subject 
matter, more often for boys than for girls: baseball and skiing 
(Jim), racing cars (Alfie and Manfredo), wrestling (Jorge and 
Rico). Girls who, like boys, at times seem to almost self- 
stereotyping, are more likely to draw houses and people 
(Stephanie, Kandy), or create fashions (Belinda). 

A miscellaneous category includes images which seem a cross 
between subject and symbol: e.g. sharks, dinosaurs, volcanos, 
rainbows, and hearts. These enduring images which often appear 
single and unerabedded clearly carry great meaning for children. 
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There are "ways" of drawing them, for instance, which children 
practice much as they might practice writing the letters of the 
alphabet. 

Three girls among the thirteen study children are distinctively 
"literary," read for pleasure and think of themselves as writers. 
Introduced to literature before schooling, they could be said to 
have come by literacy naturally and easily. These three — Belinda 
(grade 3), Esther (grade 2), Katie (grade 1) — found inspiration 
in books, not primarily in television or "kid culture." Nor did 
Kandy, in kindergarten. Not yet an independent reader, Kandy drew 
and painted traditional symbols like houses, suns, and rainbows. 



Almost all the study children referred to literature — books they 
had read or had heard read aloud in school, books they had read 
at home, good books, bad books, long books, short books, picture 
books, "chapter books." Knowledge of literature influenced both 
the form and language of the children's writing. For example, 
Laura wrote a story about a poor clerk which ended, "the year 
after that they got married and live happly after after." (sic) 
Many stories began with "Once upon a time..."; many contained 
implicit or explicit "lessons" or morals. Esther's third grade 
story has distinct echoes of Robert Frost ("three horses in the 
snow.. they are cold and still hungry, for they have gon many 
miles and many more to go...") 

The extensive reading of literature which begins, in the Literacy 
Project, in kindergarten and continues throughout the primary 
years, has significant and probably enduring influence on 
children's imaginations and thus on their learning. [Note: The 
curriculum in the upper elementary grades is beyond the immediate 
purview of this study.] 



wavs of l earning, characteristics of learners 

The study children, like the population of the elementary grades 
in general, learned at uneven rates. The following graph 
illustrates the point vividly: it shows the progress of the eight 
children in standard classes for whom we have two or more years 
of reading assessment results: 
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Study Children 

reading levels 



children 



Alfie 13- — 
Stophanie 0 

Laura P 

Saundra D-- 

Belinda L-- 
Esther I \ — 

Katie 8- — 
Jim H 




1QH5-1990 



gr 1 [_J gr 2 
gr 5 HH gr 6 



gr 3 



gr 4 



Note: for further explanation, refer to Part One, Appendix. 
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Children were organized into grades in American public schools in 
the nineteenth century in response to institutional needs: large 
numbers of children in educational settings had to be grouped in 
some rational way in ordar to make instruction feasible. Once 
established however, rather than being seen as a mere 
convenience, grades came to be regarded as "levels" and "norms" 
by which children were then judged. 

Expected to learn in even grade level increments, children are 
assessed as "above," "below" or "at" grade level. Those who are 
below are often given extra help, labeled "LD," retained or 
otherwise made to feel inadequate or failures at an early age. 
The study children whose progress is illustrated above are all 
well on their way to being readers. But they are getting there 
in different ways and at different rates. Their patterns of 
learning are distinctive. It is of crucial importance for 
children themselves to recognize that they are continuing to 
learn, not begin to think of themselves as hopelessly behind or 
disabled. 

Besides different in rates of learning, the study children showed 
other distinctive characteristics as learners — not in the sense 
of "right bra in/ left brain thinking" or types of intelligence but 
in their interests, creative styles and ways of connecting with 
academic learning. These characteristics are evident in the 
child studies, and concretely visible in the children's writing 
and drawing — particularly in the personally meaningful, enduring 
themes they reveal: for Darcy, for example, Jamaica is a 
resonant, meaningful image, full of feeling and nostalgia for a 
lost world. 

The artwork of some children has recurring, semi -mysterious 
symbols — Manfredo's clouds and suns, Jorge's half-moons and 
numbers. These appear over and over again in their work and 
clearly have significance. It's almost as though drawings can't 
be complete without these personal signs or signature- like 
elements. Even Kandy's houses and flowers, though more 
conventional, clearly carry meaning for her. Houses and suns, 
through their very conventionality and universality, can be seen 
as a step towards the alphabet — towards meaning represented in 
communicable form. 

Some of the study children can be characterized as risk-takers: 
Belinda, Esther and Katie in particular. They tended to invent 
their own spelling, dared to write poetry on their own, and, in 
Katie's case, paint bold pictures in a striking, consistent 
style. Belinda liked to "make up her own combinations" in 
fashion drawings. Esther was taking a risk when she sat, waiting 
"to be inspired" as others around her were carrying out the 
assigned work. Jorge and Manfredo, too, were committed to their 
own ways of representing their ideas, expressing themselves 
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vividly and distinctively in their visual work. 

Other children, Jim for example, were not risk-takers. Jim 
appears as a different kind of learner—careful, methodical, 
reluctant to take chances. "A perfectionist," he kept his own 
list of spelling words and wanted "to do well and get things 
right." 

Thus children learn at different rates and in different ways. 
The variation in rates and ways, however, is not easily 
accomodated in school. Some rates are judged as too slow? all 
ways are not equally validated. Particular ways of learning make 
for a poor "match" between the child and standard school 
expectations . 

Questions of morale and self-respect 

Self-respect is, by all odds, £&£ determining factor in learning. 
The dynamic, however, is circular: Children who come to school 
with a certain amount of book knowledge have an initial advantage 
which, recognized by them and the teacher, tends to give them 
confidence. This confidence or self-respect as learners then 
encourages and enables them to learn more which, in turn, 
reinforces their sense of self. 

Others have almost the opposite experience: they may come to 
school speaking a different home language; there may be a wide 
gap between home culture and school culture; they may come with 
relatively little knowledge about the print system. These 
initial disadvantages along with the ignoring or devaluing of 
what it is they do know , brings a sense of inadequacy, often 
even well-intentioned supports directed at a child's perceived 
deficiencies serve to underline them: pull-out help, ability 
grouping, special testing, and retention. 

Failure leads to failure, success to success. 

Stephanie is a case in point. Coming to school when she was very 
young and perhaps not ready for formal learning, Stephanie 
experienced early failure. Because the Early Childhood Resource 
Specialist both respected and admired Stephanie's abilities and 
character, the help Stephanie received was effective but not, in 
the end, enough. Stephanie underwent batteries of tests, 
diagnoses, treatments— all of which probably reinforced her sense 
of inadequacy and difference. Fortunately, perhaps because of 
home support, Stephanie is resilient. In spite of her "poor 
attitude" and "disruptive behavior," she still says she want to 
go to and college and become a professional in some field. 

There is an apparent dilemma here, however, for teachers: how can 
a child who is slow getting started in academic learning continue 
to feel self-esteem? How can he or she maintain the kind of high 
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morale which seems so important for learning? The answer first 
must have to do with our respect for and interest in the Whole 
child — complete with his or her culture, knowledge and previous 
experiences; in sum, recognition of who the child is rather than 
an image of what we want him or her to become. Second: the 
knowledge that all children can learn, except in those very few 
cases of serious impairment. 



implications for d ocumentation and evaluation 

Maintaining standards, like, for example, grade level 
expectations, has little or no nothing to do with improving 
education for the individual child: raising the bar in high 
jumping means that those who clear it have indeed achieved a 
higher level of performance but, on the other hand, a greater , 
proportion of jumpers will fail to clear it; and the average ^ 
overall performance will remain the same. 

Those who clear the metaphor ic high jump bar — often basic skills 
testing — stay with their peer group. Those who don't, may 
receive extra help, be put in a special class or retained in the 
same grade for a second year. Thus, if one looks at the school as 
institution, it might be said that standards are being 
maintained: children in a particular grade will demonstrate a 
certain degree of competence. However, if one looks first at 
children, they are no more or less competent as a result of 
standards and, in fact, more children are like to experience 
feelings of defeat and drop out of school altogether. 1 

We have seen that children vary greatly in their rates as well as 
ways of learning. Judging children like Stephanie, Rico, Darcy, 
Jorge, Manfredo by grade level standards does them an injustice: 
it is likely to be discouraging for them, injurious to their 
self-image and thus counterproductive. Instead, it should be 
expected — assumed — that these children, like virtually all 
children can learn to read and write just as they learned to 
understand and speak. They can begin by expressing what they do 
know — through art and writing (invented spelling). Literature, 
rather than basal readers, can be used to capture their 
imaginations and thus give meaning to print. Finally, keeping 
track of children's literacy development through systematic 
documentation will yield more useful constructive information 
than any amount of testing. 

The children themselves should be encouraged to help keep track 



1 See work by Lorie Shepard, particularly "What Doesn't 
Work: Explaining Policies of Retention in the Early Grades." Ehi 
Delta Kappan , October, 1987. 
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of their own learning. Taking part in the assessment processes 
leads children towards reflection and self -assessment which, in 
turn, lead them towards a sense of responsibility and initiative. 
It is then that learning becomes a serious, enduring enterprise. 

Parents' belief in their children's abilities and their active 
support of their children's learning, both before and during the 
school years, are important to children's morale. And almost all 
families must be assumed to have a serious interest in their 
children's education, even families living in stressful 
conditions. Some families, however, are more vulnerable to 
school reports, more easily convinced by negative findings and 
educational jargon. Their belief in their children's educability 
may be shaken since school people are assumed to "know better." 
This makes it doubly important for parents also to be brought 
into the evaluation process, consulted for their knowledge and 
understanding of their own children. 
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IV. SUMMARY AND FURTHER ANALYSIS OF QUANTITATIVE DATA 

The following table shows how cohorts moved up through the grades 
over the five years of the evaluation study*. 



academic year 



grades 







K 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


1984 


-85 


C084 


C083 


co82 


Co81 








1985 


-86 


C085 


C084 


C083 


C082 


co81 






1986 


-87 


CO86 


C085 


co84 


co83 


co82 


co81 




1987 


-88 


C087 


co86 


C085 


C084 


COS3 


co82 


co81 


1988 


-89 


Co88 


C087 


Co86 


Co85 


C084 


co83 


C082 



8 



A. AGGREGA TED SCORES 

1) concepts about Print : The following table indicates the 
average of the median scores on Concepts about Print, over the 
period of the Study: 



Kindergarten 13.0 

Grade one 18. 2 

Bilingual Kindergarten 8.6 

Bilingual Grade one 14.8 



(st. dev. 3.8) 

(st. dev. 3.1) 

( st . dev . 1.5) 

(st. dev. 2.4) 



2 ) oral Readi n g Assessment : The following tables show median 
scores, by cohort and grade, over the period of the Study 
(including follow-up scores for grades one and two in 1990). 




cohort accu- 
racy 



meaningful 
miscue 

ration 



self-correc corapre- text 
tion ratio hension level 



84-85 


83 


96 


51 .6 


* 


2.6 


85-86 


84 


93.7 


60. 3 


* 


3.1 


86-87 


85 


95 


54 


★ 


4 


87-88 


86 


96 


66 


27 


3 


88-89 


87 


96 


62 


33 


3 


89-90 


88 


95 


64 


23 


3 




Medians: 


61.2 


27 


3 



1 

3.3 
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grade two 
Year 



cohort accu- 



racy 


84-85 


82 


97.8 


85-86 


83 


95.8 


86-87 


84 


97 


87-88 


85 


95 


88-89 


86 


97 


89-90 


87 


96 



meaningful 
miscue 

60.5 
72.6 
76.5 
64 
69 
78 



tion ratio 
* 

42.3 
27 
31 
35 



Medians 



70.8 



33 





text 


hens ion 


level 


3.1 


10~ 


3.7 


8 


3.5 


8 


3 


7 


3 


9 


4 


9 


3.3 


8 



grade Three 
Year 



cohort accu- 



racy 


84-85 


81 


97.7 


85-86 


82 


96.4 


86-87 


83 


96 


87-88 


84 


96.3 


88-89 


85 


96 



Medians; 



meaningful 
miscue 
ration 



69.7 
70.9 
64.2 
75.6 
42 



69.7 



self-correc compre- text 
tion ratio hension level 



* 
* 

35.1 
33.8 
24.5 



33.8 



3.3 
3.2 
3.6 
3.5 
4 



3.5 



12 
14 

12.5 

14 

13 



13 



rcrade four 
Year 



cohort accu- 



racy 


85-86 


81 


98.5 


86-87 


82 


97 


87-88 


83 


95.5 


88-89 


84 


96.6 



Medians : 



meaningful 
miscue 



66 e 3 

65.7 
78.6 
76.7 



71.5 



self-correc compre- text 
tion ratio hension level 



29.5 
31.1 
35.8 



31.1 



3.2 
3.2 
2.9 
3.4 



3.2 



16 
17 

14.5 
16 



16 



<7r*de five 

Year cohort accu- 
racy 



meaningful 
miscue 
raUQ" 



86- 87 81 95.9 

87- 88 82 97 

88- 89 83 96.8 



85.9 
74 

72.3 



self-correc compre- text 
tion ratio hension level 



32.3 

28 

35 



3 
3 

3.1 



17 
18 

17 
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Medians : 


74 


32.3 


3 


17 


grade.. 


S.U( 










Year 


cohort accu- 
racy 


meaningful 

miscue 

ration 


self-correc 
tion ratio 


compre- 
hension 


text 
level 


87- 88 

88- 89 


81 96.7 

82 97.9 


86 . 2 
69.9 


23.2 


3.2 


18 
19 






78 1 


26. 4 


3.3 


18.5 


Grade 


seven 










Year 


cohort accu- 
racy 


meaningful 

miscue 

ration 


self-correc 
tion ratio 


compre- 
hension 


text 
level 


88-89 


81 96.9 


70 


29.3 


3.3 


19 



comments : The preceding scores are more .^f 1 ^™* £ ^ he Tn 
primary grades where oral reading is still a dominant mode, in 
the middle and upper elementary grades, when children have become 
primarily silent readers and are no longer used to reading aloud, 
text levels are the most meaningful indicators of progress. 

For further comments, see following pages, also Critique of 
Instruments, Section VI. 

CORRELA TIONS WITH STATE BASIC SKILLS IESIS 

One of the first questions asked about the outcomes of 
alternative assessment procedures is how they correlate with 
those of standardized tests. As in all Massachusetts public 
schbols, children in the Cambridge elementary schools are given 
state basic skills tests in grades three and six. 

LJ correla t e of state Basic Skills Test results with text 
levels from Evaluation stu d y oral Reading Assessment 

State tests have been given in October, since 1986, to children 
in grades three and six. Since the Evaluation Study (ES) 
assessments at the Longfellow School were carried out in the 
spring (April and May), we have "sandwiched" the results of the 
state tests between two ES assessments and correlated them in two 
"directions": the state test results with ES text levels from 
five months previous and also from seven months following. 

Thus, for example, the scores from the state test of cohort 83 at 
the beginning of grade three, October, 1987, are correlated with 
ES text levels of the same cohort from the previous spring when 
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the children were finishing second grade and from the following 
spring when they were finishing third grade. 

Correlation figures are in parentheses. 







ES Text 
grade 2 




State Test 


ES Text 
grade 3 cont. 


CO 


86 


spring 89 


— ( .70) — 


fall 89 


NA 


CO 


85 


spring 88 


— ( .66) — 


fall 88 — ( 


.87) — spring 89 


CO 


84 


spring 87 


— ( .74) — 


fall 87 — ( 


.56) — spring 88 


CO. 


83 


spring 86 


— (.80)-- 


fall 86 — ( 


.68) — spring 87 






ES Text 




State Test 
grade 6 


ES Text 
arade 6 cont_ 


CO 


8 3 


spring 89 


— (.63) — 


fall 89 


NA 


CO 


82 


spring 88 


— (.57) — 


fall 88 — ( 


.55)— spring 89 


co_ 


81 


spring 87 


— (.03) — 


fall 87 — ( 


.26)— spring 88 



comments 

Correlations between results from the Literacy Project 
assessments and state testing are generally higher in 
second/third grades than in fifth/sixth grades. None however, 
are conclusively high: even when the correlation coefficient of 
the two scores is relatively high-. 8, for example- it indicates 
that some children are being mis-evaluated. That is, if we 
consider the Evaluation Study outcomes to be accurate. 

We believe the outcomes of the Evaluation Study to be more 
dependable than those of the State Basic Skills Test for several 
reasons: 

Children were asked to read a whcl.e text rather than 
meaningless segments. 

Children were given a choice of texts to read. 

The testing situation— one-to-one, informal and positive- 
was more encouraging to the children being tested, allowing 
them to display their reading ability more accurately. 
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7 n correlation of Concepts about Print an d results of State Basic 



The following correlation figures indicate how closely the 
results of Concepts about Print administered to one cohort of 
children (cohort 85) in kindergarten and grade one anticipated 
(predicted) the results of the State tests given when the same 
group of children were beginning grade three. 

Year grade Correlation with State test in fall, 1988 



1986 K .62 

1987 grade 1 .54 

Comments 

Concepts about Print scores anticipate in most but not all cases 
how well the children would do three or two years later on the 
State Basic Skills Test. In about a quarter of the cases, the 
results of Concepts about Print were not borne out by the State 
tests . 



correlation of Or al Reading Assessment and results of State 
Basic Skills Test 

The following correlation figures indicate how closely the median 
scores from the Oral Reading Assessment administered to Cohort 85 
in grades one and two anticipated (predicted) the results of the 
State tests given when the same group of children were beginning 
grade three. 

Correlations with State test in fall, 1988 

Year grade accura- meaning- self-correc- comprehen text 

cv ful miscue tion sion levl 



1987 grade l .09 .24 

1988 grade 2 .4 .26 



Comments 

In grades one and two, only the text levels have some predictive 
value and here again the results do not hold true in almost a 
quarter of the instances. 
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C. CORRELATIONS AMONG E V AL U ATION STUDY DATA; CQHCBETS ASQUT PRINT 

i . 1 Cohort 84 : correlation s between Concepts about Print scores 
?nci text levels 

Correlation CAP scores in kindergarten with text levels: 

grade 1 .69 

grade 2 .77 

grade 3 .68 

grade 4 .64 

" « »• " grade one with text levels: 

grade 1 - — . 52 

grade 2 .59 

grade 3 .47 

grade 4 .49 

2.1 Cohort 84; correlations between Concepts about Print scores , 
in kinde rga rten and meaningful miscue ratios later on 

grade 1 .61 

grade 2 - — .20 

grade 3 .55 

grade 4 .38 

3.1 Cohort 85: correlation between CAP scores in Kindergarten and 
text levels 

grade 3 .66 

4.1 Cohort 85: correlation of CAP sco res in grade one with text 
levels 

grade 1 .61 

grade 2 .56 

grade 3 — .23 



Comments 

There is a general tendency for all these correlations to 
decrease in significance as children move on in the grades. The 
lack of predictability is a positive indication that children can 
overcome early dif iiculties. Their progress in reading is not 
necessarily predetermined by their degree of "literateness" 
(judged by scores on Concepts about Print) when they enter 
school. Favorable school environments can make up for early lack 
of experience or confusions about the print system. The 
correlations, overall, are not strong enough to justify using 
Concepts about Print for predicting later achievement, a purpose 
for which it was never intended. 
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p r RFTATIOHSHTP OF MEA N INGFUL MISCUE RATIOS TQ TEXT LEVEL S 

The following table shows the median meaningful miscue scores and 
median text level scores, grade-by-grade, over a six-year period 
(including the follow-up scores for grades one and two in 1990). 



Grade year 


tnprfi an TnoaninQ— 


text level 


ful miscue score 




one ±y©D 


52 


3 


1 Q Q £. 

j.y oo 


60 


4 


1 Q Q *7 

iy o7 




3.5 


iy oo 


66 


5 


1989 


62 


3 


1990 


64 


3.1 


TWO ISoD 


61 


10 


i y do 


71 


8 


1987 


77 


8 


1988 


64 


7 


1 QQQ 

xy oy 




9 


iy y u 


78 


9 


Three 1985 


70 


12 




71 


14 


1987 


64 


12.5 


1988 


76 


14 




42 


13 


Four 1986 


66 


16 


1987 


66 


17 


1988 


79 


14.5 


1989 


77 


16 


Five 1987 


86 


17 


1988 


74 


18 


1989 


72 


17 


Six 1988 


86 


18 


1989 


70 


19 


Seven 1989 


70 


19 



Comments 

The overall correlation between median meaningful miscue scores 
(ratios) and median text levels is fair (-5). 

There is clearly some positive relationship between children 
seeking meaning in texts (ratio of meaningful mxscues) and making 
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progress in reading (text level) although that relationships is 
by no means consistent nor does it hold true for every 
individual. There are too many variables at work to make simple 
one-to-one statements of correspondence. If a child, for 
example, habitually self -corrects when the text fails to make 
sense, his/her meaningful miscue ratio, which is exclusive of 
self -corrections, will be relatively low. 

We believe making meaningful (as opposed to meaningless) miscues 
and self-correcting are both of central importance to early 
reading. Simple correlations between two kinds of indicators, 
however, lack significance because the reading process represents 
a dynamic among not just two but a number of strategies; the 
reader seeks clues simultaneously in letter/sound relationships 
(phonics), meaning (semantics), conventional grammar (syntax), 
rhythm of language, knowledge of subject matter and familiarity 
with the particular literary form. 

We have concluded that the best indicator of progress in reading 
is the level of the text which the child can successfully 
negotiate — "successfully" means with over 90% word-by-word 
accuracy and good ability to retell the story. There are 
exceptional cases even here: children who read with accuracy but 
are unable to tell the story and the contrary — children who make 
many uncorrected miscues but can somehow, in retrospect, 
reconstruct, understand and retell what they have read. 
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V. THE CONTEXT OF LEARNING: TEACHERS' BELIEFS AND PRACTICES 

introduction 

The following description and analysis of the context in which 
children have learned to read and write at the Longfellow School 
is based on interviews with primary grades teachers in spring, 
1990. The comments are extended also by informal observations 
made over a five year period. 

I am mindful of my own influence, as researcher, on the teacher 
interviews in large part because of my long-term association with 
the school and the warm personal relationships that have been 
built up over time between me and members of the faculty. The 
latter know where I stand on educational matters; I've made no 
attempt to conceal my convictions from them. Teachers, during 
the interviews, by no means altered the facts or disguised their 
beliefs but they inevitably gave more emphasis to those aspects 
of practice which they knew would strike a responsive chord in 
me. I've tried to counteract this influence by using concrete 
evidence from the classroom (schedules, materials, activities) , 
my own direct observations and also interviews with other adults 
in the school who are not classroom teachers. 

The five-year Evaluation Study, of which this is a part, was 
undertaken "in response to a perceived need to keep track of 
children's learning in new ways, given new understandings about 
literacy learning." 4 The Longfellow School was the pilot site 
for both the Literacy Project initiated in 1983 and the 
Evaluation study — which means it was, in a sense, "on stage." 
Those on the outside were looking for significant change in both 
beliefs and practices — from a relatively traditional style to one 
more consonant with developmental learning theory 

Five years after the vivid presence in the school of Don 
Holdaway, the New Zealand educator who introduced and 
demonstrated new ways of teaching reading and writing, much has, 
in fact, changed. Some of these changes will be specified in the 
following pages. First, however, I want to clarify what seems to 
me to have caused some of the resistance to change. 

There are several primary grades teachers in the school who came 
after the first years of the Literacy Project and were relatively 
unfamiliar with developmental theory. There was no programmatic 
training for those teachers? the main source of their 
understanding has been the Literacy center where they can see 
developmental (Whole Language) practices expertly demonstrated. 
These teachers also missed the excitement of the Project when it 



* See Introduction to the Study, Part One. 
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was new and no one told then, when they joined the faculty of the 
Longfellow School, that they would be expected to adopt, or adapt 
to, a new pedagogy. 

In general, teachers have to be conservative, not adopt new 
methods hastily and thereby risk the effective learning of the 
children in their care. At the Longfellow School, there was also 
what might be termed a "political backlash" which won't be 
detailed here but which militated against change. Theis were 
doubtless many other factors, both particular to this school and 
characteristic of all schools and indeed all institutions, which 
slowed the progress of change. There is, however, one problem 
inherent in the very concept of change which is relevant to this 
discussion. 

Change, to be lasting and effective, has to come from the inside, 
to be the product of the individual's own recognition and wish. 
The notion of being changed according to the views of an outside 
agent is humiliating and patronizing. It often brings about 
resentment and a reactionary impulse. Asking for, even 
encouraging, change in another implies, first of all, a judgment 
that there is need for improvement — for a "change for the 
better." There's a world of difference between subtly or not so 
subtly being encouraged to take up new ideas and give up old ones 
and deciding on one's own to move in a new direction. 

This difference was fully understood by Don Holdaway who was 
conscientious about demonstrating, not preaching. Nonetheless, 
because the school was a pilot site for the Literacy Project and 
change was both looked for and hoped for, some resistance or 
dragging of the heels came almost as an exercise in self-respect 
and autonomy, even though it was not generally recognized as 
such. 

The teachers at the Longfellow School represent a continuum of 
beliefs and practices, from the near-traditional to the near- 
developmental. The extremes at either end are not represented. 
I will discuss, first, classroom practices in terms of time and 
activities, then describe articulated beliefs about education 
and, finally, how and why beliefs have changed and how they have 
led to changes in practice over a period of years. 

Activitie s and allocation Of time 

Of the ten classroom teachers interviewed (seven in standard 
kindergarten and primary grades, three in bilingual classes), all 
give by far the most time and attention in the curriculum to 
language learning — usually the entire morning unless there are 
specialists scheduled. In the last two years, because of a grant 
supporting early writing, a good deal of time has been devoted 
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exclusively to writing. 9 other subjects tend to get squeezed 
out or given short shrift (math and science, for instance) and 
there is a general feeling among the teachers, of pressure: too 
much has to be covered, not enough time in the day. 

writing 

A primary grades writing project has increased the pressure for 
some teachers. Comments like the following were made by almost 
half of those interviewed: 8 

No time this year for math. "Of course I do it some, I 
squeeze it in." 

More attention now to writing process but not so much 
follow-up on shared reading. 

Math has suffered. 

Scheduling problems were also mentioned. 

"I really should find a time of day when everyone can read 
but there are scheduling problems. Best time would be after 
lunch or before they go home. But before they go home is 
too confusing..." 

A different view was expressed by those whose beliefs are more 
toward the developmental end of the pedagogical continuum. 

"There can't be too much reading and writing. If they take 
away from other subject areas, they should be more naturally 
integrated. . .there would be more time if children did fewer 
worksheets . " 

Over the last two years, partly in response to the Writing 
Project, children from kindergarten through third grade have been 
writing daily in a number of genres: daily journals, writing 
workshop several times a week (usually with a Writing Project 
Associate), group writing; also poems, stories, topic writing and 
free writing of many kinds, from labels and lists to captions and 
notes. Several author studies were done (of Judith Viorst, Roald 
Dahl, Tomi DiPaolo, Robert McCloskey, for example) and art has 
been closely associated with writing. One class has developed 
"responsive journals" in which the children write their thoughts 



5 It would be hard to give even approximate percentages, 
since the time allocations vary from day to day and week to week. 

6 All quotations are from my interview notes, given in my 
words, unless enclosed in quotation marks in which case they are 
teachers' words quoted directly. 
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to the teacher who responds in writing. 

Have journals and "they love them... sets the tone for the 
day. . .completely personal and expressive." 

Children have gotten the idea of editing, revising, "are 
noticing their own growth." 

Writing has been integrated in a few classrooms, with other 
subjects: science (journals), literature (reading logs, 
variations on text), thematic curriculum (hibernation, 
dinosaurs), math (problem stories) . 

"When the science specialist leaves, they write about what 
they did." 

In some classes children are encouraged to use "invented 
spelling" and to turn to each other rather than to the teacher, 
for help. Inspiration for both methods and theory has come from 
the four Writing Associates hired through a grant for early 
writing, and from the various consultants and conference 
speakers — also available because of the grant. 

Children first talk about their idea, then the teacher 
staples the necessary pages together — a la Giacobbe 
[consultant] . 

Learned at a workshop about responsive journals so now 
writes in them — three times a week in some. "Children love 
it." 

[Associate] has been great, good ideas. "Helps me see a lot 
of things differently." 

Some teachers found the theory easier than its implementation and 
others found themselves at odds with both theory and practice. 

"Spontaneous writing just doesn't happen. R [child] writes 
only things she knows how to write. . .starting invented 
spelling a little. I feel that when they draw me a diagram, 
some of them could also write the words, but they're not 
doing that... they just can't do both things." 

Process writing has its place, "have given it my all but it 
bothers me." 

Comments on classroom: they do journals but they J re not 
really validated, valued. Seen almost as time tiller.... 
another teacher criticized children's journals. .. for style 
of drawings, for example. 
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Reading 

in the reading program at the Longfellow School, children in the 
primary grades have opportunities for a good deal of experience 
with literature. The teachers all read trade books aloud to 
their classes, usually daily. Children also read trade books in 
groups (which are often but not always organized according to 
ability), do individual, sustained, silent reading, read with a 
partner or small group, do shared reading and informational, 
assigned reading. Reading matter also includes the children's 
own published books, journals, plays. One classroom has "up to 
500 trade books from which to choose." Above the kindergarten 
level, bilingual children are read to in both Spanish and 
English. Some teachers read aloud regularly at the beginning of 
the day, others at the end and others at various times during the 
school day. 

All the teachers above kindergarten level also have basal readers 
in their classrooms which they use to varying degrees and in 
different ways. A majority adapt basals to their own purposes, 
picking and choosing the more interesting selections according to 
their relevance at a particular time. 

Might choose a story from the basals, COXTfiffigS or VolamoSi 

One day a week does basal but selects those sections they 
like, not the whole book. 

The more developmental ly oriented teachers have serious 
reservations about using basals in traditional ways: 

"The use of basals forces grouping." 

Now asks them more about prior knowledge when they begin to 
read, both for chapter books and basals. 

Two teachers who have given up basals, organize the trade books 
in their rooms according to difficulty: 

Two boxes of books; harder ones are in the blue box... and 
better readers have to choose one of those. Brown box is 
for less competent readers although, if they want, they can 
take one from the blue box. 

One teacher, toward the other end of the continuum, uses basals 
and shared reading: 

"More shared reading than basals... I don't see myself ever 
giving up basals altogether." 

Most of the primary teachers above kindergarten ability group the 
children for reading at least some of the time. 
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Reading across the curriculum is more established than writing 
across the curriculum. Children read about the class theme — 
like dinosaurs or holidays. One teacher draws math problems from 
reading. 

Asks children "how far, how many," etc. Some of math ideas 
and questions are coming from books. 

A key question is how skills, the technical aspect of literacy, 
are dealt with. It is in this area, particularly, that I was 
aware of my own views affecting teachers' accounts. All the 
primary teachers at the Longfellow School teach basic skills both 
in and out of context. Those at the developmental end of the 
continuum tend to "pull" the skills which appear to need practice 
from a meaningful (to the child) context— from their reading and 
writing. 

Still concentrates on phonics but tries to do it in context. 
Rather than doing worksheets, they're recording the 
information they want. "I pull skills out of reading. . .still 
not comfortable abandoning phonics." 

Still does conventions in writing workshop: different types 
of sentences, grammar, etc, "all in context. Sometimes I 
take an example from someone's journal, for editing." 

Learns from journals about skills and from wherever she can. 

Makes notes from their writing, so knows "who to grab for 
what." 

Several teachers seemed to feel uneasy about their use of 
commercial worksheets for skills practice. 

Has worksheets on specific skills... but "don't use them in 
the room . " 

Once a week they go to the computer room upstairs. Work on 
"skills practice which they love." 

Some work sheets, "mainly as homework." 

Skills are also taught "in disguised form" (quote from 
interview) —essentially out of context but presumably still made 
interesting. Making picture dictionaries in kindergarten is an 
example of an enjoyable art activity aimed at teaching the 
alphabet and phonics. In these instances, the teacher starts 
with a skill she has in mind to teach and builds a context around 
it which is intended to engage the children. 

Finally, some teachers use basals and teach skills out of 
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context, without apology. 

"I like basals. Professionals have done these. There are 
skills involved. . .then I know everything is covered. 
Teachers in the future expect these skills to have been 
covered..." "Invented writing" does not suffice to teach 
skills like "spacing, capitals, periods, sentences .... in 
invented writing they're just rambling on and on." 

Changes in practice 

How, then, have teachers changed their practice in recent years? 
Because of the presence of Don Holdaway, shared reading has been 
part of the curriculum for several years. Gradually more 
literature — more trade books — are being used as the basic 
materials for the curriculum. Although basal readers are used, 
they do not constitute the whole reading program as they do in 
many schools. Importance is put on phonics and others skills 
which are often taught in context or taken from a meaningful 
context. There is more overall belief in children's ability to 
find their own subject matter in writing and to choose their own 
books for reading. 

Had a strong phonics program, created own materials. Now 
getting away from this . . . 

Uses overhead now rather than worksheets, with whole group. 

Less emphasis on worksheets, most of them made by her [the 
teacher], as needed. 

Has reading groups but "not like it used to be." Likes to 
monitor their reading, "see what skills are lacking." 

"Things are different this year. I abandoned basals in 
January. . .It's exciting but also scary." 

in reading now waits and lets them figure out words which 
she used to supply. 

Has bins of books sorted according to levels. No reading 
groups . 

One of the reasons it's difficult to give up workbooks and 
worksheets is the function they serve in classroom management, 
giving children something to do at their desks while the teacher 
reads with a small group. It takes thought, experience and 
planning to have constructive alternatives available which 
children can manage and which will engage them for the necessary 
length of time. 

All the teachers now have individual writing folders which are 
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hung in plastic cartons in the classrooms. Some are beginning to 
save other kinds of work by children as documentation of 
progress, although how and what to save has not been 
systematically worked out. 

There is a good deal more creative writing and more validation of 
the worth of children's own expression. Although some of this is 
the result of the funded writing project, it will almost 
undoubtedly continue in most classrooms as an integral part of 
the curriculum. 

In some classrooms, teachers are consciously integrating subject 
areas, often by means of a thematic curriculum. 

From April to June will do huge unit on dinosaurs, 
integrating math, writing, reading and art. 

Has a theme each month .... began in the fall with child, then 
extended family, celebrations, migration, transportation, 
customs . . . 

Teaches differently now, "more mixed, meshed in. Grouping 
is more flexible, fluid. .more integrated curriculum. " 

A minority of teachers are still trying to "fit everything in", 
"cover" all grade level expectations without integrating the 
curriculum. There can be three or four different kinds of 
writing during the day, for example, each demanding time: writing 
workshop, journal writing, skills practice. These teachers in 
particular feel the pressure of time, complain that language 
activities are crowding other areas of the curriculum. 



Changes in beliefs 

For reasons I mentioned at the beginning of this essay, teachers, 
like other people, are often reluctant to recognize their own 
evolution as theorists and practitioners. They tend to deny or 
minimize change, emphasizing their own consistency over time. 
[And of course there is consistency, even in change: evolution 
rather than revolution.] The teachers interviewed often detailed 
new classroom practices but at the same time saw them prefigured 
in the past. They were more likely to see theory as new, 
practices as old. 

"When Don came, he validated what had been done 
before. . .have always had a child-centered classroom." 

Has always done reading aloud. .. "they 're taking more part in 
shared reading now." 

"What's wonderful for me is to use my knowledge, use what I 
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know . . n 

What was wonderful about the Literacy Project was validation 
of doing what she wanted to do. 

There has, in fact, been more change than people allow, partly 
because it has happened gradually and so is not always 
conspicuous. All the primary grade teachers have been influenced 
by the Literacy Project — by the people encountered, workshops, 
conferences, demonstrations attended, books and articles read 
and, in general, simply contact with ideas "floating about." 
They have, as a result, modilied or added to their practice. 
Some are moving faster and further, other holding back and 
maintaining a conservative position. Most are somewhere between. 

Changes in practice have to stem from changes in beliefs about 
how children learn — and beliefs have changed. Sometimes changes 
in classroom practice seem more wishful thinking than actuality 
but wishes perhaps have to precede actions and can often become 
reality when the more technical issues are solved. Lack of know- 
how, puzzlement about how to implement ideas, often prevent 
change. Thus beliefs are generally ahead of practice. 

The following areas show evidence of changes in beliefs: 

1) The role of the teacher — as model and facilitator rather than 
authority: the chi ld-center c-^ rather than teacher-centered 
classroom. 

She [teacher] does some writing of her own, though it 
"conflicts with conferencing. .. .hasn't quite worked out 
sequence . " 

Adults [assistants, students teachers, etc.] are encouraged 
to read as many of the books in the room as possible- 

Tries to read herself when they're reading. 

2) Children as active, self -correcting learners: the belief that 
children want to learn, are inherently motivated. 

Learning should be fun although "for some things it's 
necessary to persevere." 

"They're so creative? I really find they're going beyond 
what I could suggest..." 

They learn by "being given the opportunity... learn 
naturally even while playing with sand, during art." 

Several teachers gave new life to an old phrase from the fifties 
and sixties, "freedom to learn." 
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"Children need freedom to learn, the expectation that they 
are capable . . . give them a chance to learn . " 

"All children can learn, given opportunity." Have to 
provide an environment in which they can grow and learn. 

Has learned to "value the kind of extraneous information not 
gotten from school or teaching." 

In general, the idea that children's learning is wholly the 
responsibility of adults 7 , although it is still dominant in some 
classrooms, is more open to question. 

3) The learning community: learning as a cooperative enterprise 
for both children and adults. 

"Children can learn from sharing ... they like to listen to 
each other." 

Children learn from each other... they often read together, 
often children at different levels. 

She is planning to work cooperatively with two other 
teachers year. 

Cooperates with librarian. 

Parents, too, are beginning to be seen as part of the learning 
community: as active, valued contributors to their children's 
education rather than as passive receivers of teachers' 
judgments. Some teachers have made a special effort to include 
parents in school events and to solicit parents' knowledge of 
both their children and of the home culture. These relationships 
between home and school are more characteristic of bilingual than 
standard classes perhaps because of the sense of shared language 
and culture. 

Constrain ts on change 

There are teachers who are not interested in basic change — that 
is, change in beliefs about how people learn and consequent 
change in practice. They may be open to innovation — to new 
curricular ideas and methods — but not to a shift in the locus of 



7 The idea that teachers bear almost total responsibility 
for children's learning has been reinforced recently by Tracy 
Kidder's popular book, Among Sch ool Children. The teacher about 
whom Kidder is writing assumes that responsibility and seems to 
have no concept of children's potential role in evaluating their 
own work. 
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control or redefinition of classroom roles and responsibilities. 

But there are obstacles to implementation of developmental 
education for even those teachers who are theoretically committed 
to it and who are, to some degree, willing to take risks. I will 
group these obstacles under three headings: conviction, know-how 
and institutional roadblocks. The first two are perhaps in the 
control of teachers? the third, mostly out of their control. 

1) uncertain Conviction 

There are certain beliefs which lie at the heart of developmental 
theory: that children, by nature, want to learn about and 
participate in their culture and that they can understand and 
learn material which is appropriate — that is, within their 
intellectual range. 

Teachers who expressed wavering confidence in children's ability 
to organize themselves, make decisions and take on responsibility 
for both learning and behavior, are going to find it difficult to 
give up the necessary measure of control. 

I'm organizing, controlling it too much... not giving them 
opportunities to experiment ... I could say, 'Here are two 
containers. I want each person to... see how many 
containers-ful of the small scoops fill the big container' 
but I haven't set it up that way. I want to be there to 
make sure that I'm watching them as they scoop it in and I'm 
not there, so they're not doing it..." 

Belief in children includes, of course, belief in the competence, 
intelligence and determination of minority and ESL children. 
These beliefs have to be in the form of strong convictions in 
order to hold up in the face of many ongoing difficulties and 
discouragements . 

2 ) Know-how 

Theory and belief frequently seem to outrun practice due, in 
part, to lack of know-how. Some examples: 

* A teacher wants to encourage writing but doesn't know how to 
start — or sometimes how to keep it going in the direction of 
depth and increased technical control. 

* A teacher is not happy with the way the room is arranged but 
doesn't know how to go about planning a re-arrangement. 

* A teacher wants to give up worksheets but doesn't know how else 
to occupy the rest of the class while she is teaching individuals 
or small groups. 
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* A teacher wants to integrate the curriculum but doesn't know 
how to include math. 

* A teacher wants to encourage her class to work as a community 
of learners but doesn't know how to create an atmosphere of 
cooperation . 

* A teacher wants to keep more informative, useful records of 
children's learning but doesn't know where to start, how to find 
the time. 

These problems, all integral to developmental education, are 
nonetheless primarily practical ones. The first step towards 
solving them is to identify them as just that: as technical 
issues for which answers can be found— in books, through 
workshops or consultants or in the experience of colleagues. 
They may be difficult issues to work out but they are not causes 
for doubting or backing off from developmental theory itself and 
concomitant practice. 

3) Institutional roadblocks 

There are a multitude of institutional roadblocks most of which 
are beyond the control of teachers and therefore not worth 
dwelling on here: scheduling of specialists, shortages of 
appropriate materials (tradebooks, for example, especially in 
Spanish), the hegemony of standardized testing, parents' 
expectations, inadequate allocation of space, miscellaneous 
institutional requirements and demands on teachers' time — to name 
a few. 

summary 

It can be said with confidence that all the teachers at the 
Longfellow School are serious and responsible? they all want to 
be good teachers. Some are more interested in change, some less. 
The Literacy Project has been responsible for change to the 
extent that it has been seen by teachers as desirable. Just as 
learning is ultimately "in the hands of the child," so is 
pedagogy in the hands of the teacher. In each case, an 
opportunity can be offered; the individual has the choice whether 
or not to take it up. 
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VT. CRITIQUE OF EVALUATION IN STRUMENTS 

Three relatively formal instruments were used to keep track of 
children's reading and writing during the five-year Evaluation 
Study. Descriptions of the instruments can be found in the 
Appendix of Part one. This section will contain some of our 
after-thoughts about the instruments, both positive and negative, 
and suggestions for future use. 

A. concepts about Print 

Explanation 

Concepts about Print was originally conceived, by Marie Clay, as 
part of the diagnostic survey for Reading Recovery. It is 
designed to assess a child's knowledge about the print system. 
The instrument comes with a choice of stories in booklet form 
( Stones or S&pdJ one of which the examiner reads aloud, pausing 
to ask the child questions about the text. There are a total of 
twenty-four questions and the child's score is based on how many 
he/she answers correctly. (See Appendix, Part one, for forms.) 

We administered Concepts about Print to children in kindergarten, 
to assess their general level of familiarity with the print 
system on entering school and, to the same children the following 
year in grade one in order to record change and progress. 

Advantages 

Concepts about Print is quick to administer and simultaneously 
score (about 10 minutes) and has been used widely enough to have 
established a record of statistics and norms in many regions and 
countries. It has behind it the authority of Reading Recovery, a 
successful program for preventing early reading failure. Also, 
it is available in Spanish. Although it takes practice to 
administer smoothly and competently, Concepts about Print is 
essentially a straightforward instrument, easily understood and 
designed to find out, in a direct manner, what a child knows 
about the print system. 

Marie Clay, the author of Concepts about Print and the work in 
which it was first described, The Earlv Detection of Reading 
Difficulty , must also be given credit for recognizing the value 
of this kind of information. A child's knowledge of the print 
system is useful to teachers, a fact which now seems obvious but 
which was not when clay's work was first published. 

Disadvantages 

> The stories in Sand and Stones are bland and sometimes fail to 
engage the attention of children. 
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> Some of the questions which depend on recognizing errors on the 
printed page — changes in letter or word order or upside down 
text—seem tricky and somewhat unfair. Children (as well as most 
adults) tend to trust print when it appears on the page. They 
don't expect it to be intentionally wrong and are therefore 
likely to miss errors in concepts which they might ordinarily 
understand. 

> Related to the above criticism is our finding that certain 
items were consistently missed by children who are not yet doing 
independent textual reading (see chart on page following). Thus 
the only information gained from these items is that few 
kindergarten children know them. Relatively few first graders 
too, as independent readers, were able to answer #17 and #18. 

Finally, we have found that the same information learned from 
administration of Concepts about Print, and more, gained be 
gained through less formal means, a "reading interview," for 
example (see Appendix, Part One). Interviews are less 
methodologically standardized and therefore perhaps less valuable 
in terms of research but are, we believe, more useful for 
everyday classroom purposes. 

Researc h findings 

> Kindergarten: 

We administered Concepts about Print to 108 children at the end 
of kindergarten — over a five-year period. Total scores ranged 
from 3 to 23. The average was 13 although there was a 
substantial difference between cohort groups. The correlation 
between age and scores was weak. 

Items missed by more than half of the emergent (not yet textual) 
readers were: 

#6- word-by-word matching 
#10- line order altered 
#12- one change in word order 
#13- one change in letter order 
#15-#18- punctuation marks 
#20- reversible words (was/saw) 

> Grade one: 

Of the 108 kindergarten children, 84 were tested again at the end 
of grade one. Scores ranged from 10 to 24. The average was 18.2. 
Although all but one child showed improvement, the most 
conspicuous improvement was made by those with the lowest scores 
in kindergarten: with only 24 items, the test does not leave much 
room for improvement so children who scored high in kindergarten 
did not change much in grade one. 
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An analysis of individual items shows that grade one children do 
significantly better than kindergarten children on the items 
which require word recognition (#6, #10, #12, #13, #14, #20). 

Grade one children also do significantly better in naming and 
indicating the use of a period (#16). Although there is a 
substantial rate of improvement since kindergarten on questions 
#12, #13, #17 (comma) and #18 (quotation marks), still less than 
50% of grade one children answered these items correctly. 

> Relationship of scores in kindergarten and grade one: 

The kindergarten scores do not clearly predict grade one scores. 
There is a general population tendency for above-average 
kindergarten scores to result in above-average grade one scores 
but the variability among children is so great that, for any 
individual child, the kindergarten score has little predictive 
value. 
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ITEM ANALYSIS 
% correct- K * correct, grade one 



1 front of book 

2 print contains message 

3 where to start 

4 which way to go 

5 return sweep to left 

6 word-by-word matching 

7 first & last concept 

8 bottom of picture 

9 beginning »the M /"I" 

10 line order altered 

11 left page before right 

12 one change in word change 

13 one change in letter order 

14 one change in letter order 

15 meaning of ? 

16 meaning of . 

17 meaning of , 

18 meaning of " " 

19 locate M m H h/T t B b 

20 reversible words: was, no 

21 one letter, two letters 

22 one word, two words 

23 first, last letter of word 

24 capital letter 
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conclusio ns and Recommendations 

It appears from our data that Concepts about Print given at the 
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end of kindergarten does not adequately predict grade one reading 
levels nor, when given at the end of grade one, does it 
adequately predict reading levels at later grades. To be fair, 
it must be stated that claims of predictive value were never made 
by the author, Marie Clay. The test does show, however, that 
children at the end of kindergarten vary greatly in their 
knowledge about print and that, at the end of grade one, they 
have all gained more knowledge. 

We have found that the same information gained from 
administration of Concepts about Print — and more — can b<2 gained 
through less formal means, a "reading interview": The teacher 
reads aloud a simple, illustrated book and asks the child 
relevant questions (omitting, of course, ones based on printed 
errors). Interviews are less methodologically "cut-and-dried" 
and therefore perhaps less valuable in terms of statistical 
research but are, we believe, more useful for classroom 
instruction. 

B. Visual Cue Writing Sample 
Explanation 

Motivation for the Writing Sample was supplied by a set of 24 
photographs (with duplicates) from which the children were 
allowed to choose one about which to "write a story." The 
directions given by the teacher to the class were to "write a 
story about the picture you chose... the best story you can. Take 
your time and don't worry about spelling or punctuation. They 
won't count. Bilingual children were encouraged to write in 
their preferred language. 

The photographs, of unfamiliar book illustrations, were in color 
and varied in subject matter: animal tracks in the snow, an old 
man and boy by a campfire, a woman cuddling a tiny dog, a young 
Indian woman putting on an earring, a black child sitting on a 
rock, two boys fishing, a woman talking on the telephone, and so 
on. 

The children's stories were scored along three dimensions: 
Productivity (average number of words and words per sentence, 
Content (from concrete/descriptive to imaginative/elaborated) and 
form (not including spelling). See Appendix, Part One, for 
details of scoring. 

Graduate students were hired to do the word and sentence counts. 
The content of each piece of writing was holistically "blind" 
scored by two examiners, with a third opinion sought whenever 
there was disagreement between the original two. 

Advantages 

There is a need to validate school writing as both expression and 
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communication, not simply, as in the past, for control of 
conventions like handwriting, spelling and punctuation. The work 
of Donald Graves and the widely-influential process writing 
movement has put children's writing on the curricular map. 
However, if it is not evaluated along with other parts of the 
curriculum, writing runs the risk of being under valued or 
omitted altogether. The Visual Cue Writing Sample was meant to 
give writing equal status with that of reading and of other 
validated areas of the curriculum. 

The method of scoring allowed longitudinal, numerical records to 
be kept of the length, complexity and inventiveness of each 
child's work. The scores thus made it possible to translate 
quality into quantity so that progress in writing could be 
tracked and also compared to progress in reading. 



Pi ^advantages 

Although it seems important to include writing in any evaluation 
scheme, the method we developed finally seemed to us unbalanced, 
putting too much value on one particular quality, imagination. 
Although certainly important, imagination and inventiveness are 
not the only criteria for worthwhile writing. In addition, we 
found scoring the Visual Cue Writing Sample very burdensome and 
labor intensive, not practical for ordinary classroom use. 

Finally, it seems to us increasingly inadvisable to feel we 
always have to "judge" children's work in order to be able to 
value it— particularly creative work. Eventually we felt we 
were making judgments more for the sake of the records than for 
the children's education. Descriptive comments can be made about 
any individual piece of writing or collection of writing over 
time. Kinds rather than degrees of invention can be noted as 
well as favorite themes, genres, quality of language, expressed 
interests and concerns, and so on. These characteristics can 
better be described in words than represented by numbers and they 
cannot be placed on a continuum from bad to good or less to more. 



Research Findings 

One of the interesting findings which, to some degree, we 
anticipated in designing the method of scoring as we did had to 
do with issues of development. In writing, as visual art, 
development takes place primarily in the area of control and 
skill — in this case, vocabulary, complication of syntax, range of 
reference — but not necessarily in level of imagination or 
inventiveness. Some very elementary, barely decipherable 
writings we found to be lively, imaginative and original. 
Conversely, some of the longer, more technically proficient 
writing was relatively dry and uninteresting. 
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Literary influence was often evident in language, settings and 
plots. Also the influence of popular "kid culture" was very 
strong (Batman, Ninja turtles and the like). Many children chose 
photographs to write about which provided springboards for their 
own experiences or feelings: A photograph of an apple with a bite 
out of each side inspired "I lik to et aples." 

The slightly bizarre photographs often proved the most 
inspirational and popular: mysterious tracks in the snow, old 
woman with deeply lined face sheltering a tiny dog inside her 
coat. Our first attempt at a photographic motivation, in fact, 
was so mundane as to be almost worthless. In order to avoid 
problems of sexism, racism, classism, we had a photograph taken 
in a local kindergarten classroom, a generic setting which would 
be equally familiar to all children. The scene proved, however, 
to be so familiar and everyday that the children's stories were 
uniformly flat and factual. Scenes like the two described above, 
not at all familiar, turned out to be far more interesting and 
resulted in longer, more detailed, imaginative stories. 



conclusio ns and Recommendations. 

We abandoned the Writing Sample during the last year of the Study 
for several reasons: the scoring system overvalued imagination 
and invention at the expensive of other worthwhile qualities 
(like, for example, clarity, vividness or humor). Introducing an 
artificial motivation into a classroom where writing was already 
an important part of the curriculum seemed artificial and 
inadvisable, out of keeping with our own beliefs about the 
relevance of children's lives and thoughts to their work. 
Setting up an artificial situation for the sake of gathering 
evaluation data eventually also seemed suspect — too much like the 
familiar contrived situations common to psychological as well as 
educational testing which, because they are not part of everyday 
life in classrooms don't yield much information about children's 
knowledge or abilities. 

As we indicated above, perhaps children's creative work can 
better be valued in words rather than evaluated in numbers in 
spite of the advantages of numerical records. 

C. Developmental Reading Assessment (published by Nelson, Canada) 

Explanation 

Our version of the Developmental Reading Assessment was somewhat 
adapted from the original published in Canada which, in turn, 
makes use of the "miscue" research and analysis carried out by 
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Kenneth and Yetta Goodman beginning in the nineteen-f if ties. 
Each child in the Evaluation Study, above Kindergarten level, was 
taped annually, in the spring, reading a story aloud. The tapes 
were then analyzed and scored along several dimensions: literal 
word-by-word accuracy, meaningful miscue ratio (i.e. ratio of 
meaningful errors to total number of errors), self -correction 
ratio (ratio of number of words spontaneously corrected by child 
to total number of errors), re-telling (for comprehension) and 
text level. (The protocols for administration and the texts 
themselves are included in the Appendix of Part One.) 

Part One of the Evaluation Study includes the results of the oral 
reading assessments over a five-year period; grades one and two 
were further tested the following year in order to identify any 
effects from the Writing Program (see Part Two, pages 72-74). 

Advantages 

The taped oral readings were consistent with developmental theory 
in both administration and scoring: children were encouraged to 
bring along a "favorite" book or story which they first read, as 
a warm-up. They were then given a choice of stories estimated to 
be at about the right level of difficulty? the stories were 
complete texts (not sentences or fragments) and thus had meaning. 
The one-to-one situation was friendly, informal and encouraging 
rather than confrontational, silent and solemn. Also the 
readings were not timed so there was no pressure to read fast. 

Scoring emphasized above all the child's ability to self-correct 
and get meaning from print, information which is useful for 
teachers in helping children strengthen the strategies integral 
to the reading process. The texts were ordered in a sequence 
from simple to complex, not by grade level. Longitudinal change 
and development were considered more significant than achievement 
at any one point in time. 

The oral reading scores are useful as quantified data based on 
valid, in developmental terms, procedures. They can be used 
effectively to track progress and they illustrate vividly the 
fact that children learn in uneven increments, not by grade 
levels (see, particularly, graphs in Part One). 

Disadvantages 

The particular stories in the Nelson scheme are not all of 
interest to children in urban settings like Cambridge? many 
concern events in the Canadian countryside which have little or 
no meaning to children without experience of farms, camping, 
fishing, etc. 

Individual taping is very time-consuming (up to 45 minutes) and 
is difficult to arrange in a busy classroom. What's more, in 
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order to score a tape with confidence, a teacher first needs 
several sessions of intensive training. Then the scoring itself 
of each tape requires as much time as the original recording. 
This particular form of raiscue analysis is somewhat unwieldy, 
hard to use spontaneously since it requires two texts: one 
appropriate for the child in terms of print size, number of words 
per line and per page and illustrations. The other, a condensed 
version of the same text, is used by the teacher to annotate the 
reading for later analysis and scoring. 

Research Findings 

Our most significant finding from five years of recording oral 
reading is the unevenness of children's learning. This was 
described early in the section on Child Studies (pages 78-105). 
Children, like most people, learn at their own rates and in their 
own ways and by uneven increments. Grade level expectations are 
administrative constructs which do not adequately reflect the 
reality of how children learn. 

Unlike some other researchers, we have found little correlation 
among meaningful miscue ratios, self -correction ratios and 
progress in reading as determined by text level. This lack of 
correlations does not mean, however, that the will to find 
meaning or the tendency to self-correct are not significant 
factors in learning to read: Simple correlations are not 
possible because of the nature of the reading act itself: an 
orchestration of prior knowledge and adaptive strategies. 

The child must construct meaning while also remaining reasonably 
faithful to the print on the page. If a child reads with a high 
level of word-by-word accuracy (faithfulness to print), he/she 
will have fewer opportunities to self -correct. By the same 
logic, if a chila makes only meaningful miscue or errors, he/she 
will not be motivated to take a second look and perhaps correct a 
first attempt. In other words, the process is complex, not 
susceptible to simple correlations. 

The question of comprehension, which we judged by re-tellings, is 
also not simple. Re-telling the story gives some indication of 
the child's ability to process the whole content of the text. 
Occasionally, however, a child is able to read an entire story 
with adequate accuracy, self -corrections and ratio of meaningful 
miscues and still apparently not be able to put the pieces 
together or make sense of the whole. The reverse can also be 
true: a child seems to muddle through, not making much sense of 
the text sentence-by-sentence, yet in the end, through some 
internal process of integration and reconstruction, come up with 
a full and reasonable account of the content. 

Finally, reading ability, among silent, fluent readers, is both 
more difficult to define and to assess than early reading. 
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Fluent reading is no longer the relatively simple process of 
reproducing, with acceptable errors, the story or essay on the 
page. Fluent readers take in, "comprehend" , chunks of text in a 
simultaneous rather than linear manner. Oral reading thus forces 
the fluent reader to return to an early mode which is no longer 
natural to them and which consequently fails to demonstrate what 
they san do. Our data on most of the older children in the study 
is useful only as an indication of minimum performance. 

This brief summary probably raises more questions than it 
answers, questions which require further observation, thought and 
research. Our data in suggestive but too limited to be 
conclusive. 

further Findings 

The following comments by examiners were taken from score sheets 
of individual oral readings. We include them here as 
characteristic of some young readers. The comments indicate 
some of the insights into the reading process yielded by close 
analysis of oral readings— insights which provide useful clues 
for instruction. 

Meaning- 

j's concentration on each word, his anxiety about getting it 
right, leads to loss of meaning of each sentence and of the 
whole story. 

T and Ws rushing through the text, disregarding meaningless 
words or sentence due to a kind of nervous anxiety, hoping 
against hope mistakes wouldn't matter. 

M took cues from pictures, not attention to phonics, so 
misunderstood elements of story, made up his own words. 

Number of miscues caused child to lose the thread of story 

Having lose the sense of the story because of miscues, S 
made up her own ending 

F's inattention to punctuation sometimes destroys meaning 
even when the words are correct. 

C's inappropriate cadences and expression lead to loss of 
meaning. 

D got the story, even the details, in spite of miscues, to a 
surprising degree. 

K read with evident pleasure and expression. 
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A has good ability to substitute meaningful words. 

H substituted words freely, using phonic clues but not 
paying attention to meaning. 

Phonics - 

F has limited ability to use phonics so is dependent on 
adult help for more difficult words. 

Rhythm- 

E's reading shows how a strong sense of rhythm and genre can 
lead to adding words not on the page. 

S takes a while to "warm up," get into it. 
Attention- 

B has tendency to skip lines of print. 

L often mistook individual letters, for instance "hear" 
becoming "near." 

conclusio ns and Recommendations 

The most useful data for instructional purposes is the analysis 
of meaningful miscue and self -corrections. A careful examination 
of these specific occurrences yields valuable information on how 
a child is going about learning to read — what strategies he/she 
is using and what might be useful to suggest. 

For research and reporting (to parents and administrators), text 
levels are probably the most useful and appropriate information. 
The progress of a single child, a group of children or a whole 
school can be graphed and given meaning. Although we used a set 
of published stories, any short book or story of appropriate 
length and interest might be more relevant and useful. The 
accuracy level, which should be over 90% can be estimated for the 
first 50 words: missing more than one out of ten begins to cause 
confusion, the child losing strategies normally available to him 
or her. 

Using their own experience and knowledge, teachers can estimate 
(probably better than publishers or experts) the approximate 
level of a text: appropriate, for instance, for 6-year-olds, 
61/2-year-olds, 7-year-olds, etc.). Teachers can, in fact, keep 
a "benchmark" series of stories or books for this DurDoses. Then 
it is relativelv simDle. with twice or three times a vear taoina. 
to keeo track of children's oroaress. 

in cases wnere. ror one reasons or another, more information 
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would be helpful for instructional purposes, the teacher can then 
do a miscue analysis of the child's taped reading. 
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A. The Cambridge-Lesley Literacy Project 

B . Instruments 

Concepts about Print 
Explanation 
Contents 

Score sheets: English, Spanish 
Visual Cue Writing Sample 
Protocol 

Notes on Scoring 
Oral Reading Tapes 

Protocol 

Retelling 

Coding the Miscues 

Oral Reading Appraisal Form 

Sample page, child's text 
Excerpts from texts, English and Spanish * 

* Because of possible copyright infringement, the complete graded 
texts are not included in this report. We have included, however, 
sample paragraphs from three levels in English and two in Spanish 
to give the reader an idea of the increasing challenge offered by 
the texts. 

Thomas Nelson and Sons Ltd. (1979, Canada) published the Language 
Development Reading series in which the texts are printed. The 
stories in Spanish were collected from a number of sources. 
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CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 



159 THQRNDIKE STREET 
CAMBRIDGE. MASSACHUSETTS Qai*il 



THE CAMBRIDGE - LESLEY LITERACY PROJECT 
CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL DEPARTMENT IH ASSOCUnON WITH LESLEY COLLEGE 



I. Introduction 

Toe Canbridge Literacy Project reflects over a decade of developsent directed towards seeting children's early literacy 
needs within a coaplex urban setting. In 1978, the inception of the K-3 Hodel began a aovenent towards increasing support 
within the prinary classrooas for both teachers and children through reorganization of staffing and aaterials. In this 
structure, an Early Childhood Resource Specialist works with classrooa teachers and paraprofessional assistants towards 
neeting special needs within noraal classrooi settings, thus establishing a preventive thrust to the progran and avoiding 
the negative aspects of early labeling and withdrawal. 

The K-3 Hodel aoved instruction towards nore natural and powerful "whole-language" approaches to early literacy, 
highlighting the Raster/ of processes and strategies in active language use. These developoents have placed a high value on 
the use of quality children's literature. They have espnasized neaning, function, relevance and joy in literaq, rather 
than the aeaorization of abstract rules and subskills. The aost iaportant enabling condition for these developoents, 
however, can be seen as a steady growth of dignity - for the learner as a participating senber of a literate connunity and 
for the teacher as a nentor in that connunity. 

II. Brief History and Background 

■The Canbridoe-Leslev Liter aq Center. Longfellow School, 1983/84 

During the developsent of the K-3 Hodel, an iaportant professional reference had been the work of Don Holdaway, 
especially his 1979 text, The Foundations of Literacy . During the susser of 1983, the Canbridge School Department in 
association with Lesley College obtained the services of Professor Holdaway as consultant to the project. Originally froa 
Mew Zealand, a country which displays an iapressive record of literacy research and effective schooling, he brought a wide 
international experience, via Australia and Canada, in the application of developsental procedures to the teaching of 
reading and writing, During the fall, in cooperation with the principal and teachers, he set up a Literacy Center in the 
Longfellow School. 

The structure and operation of the Center eabodied iaportant principles of developsental learning in clear and concrete 
forns, further refining the K-3 Hodel. There were several reasons for the notion of a "center": 

* it was to be a hub around which classroon practice rotated; 

* whole classes would be able to visit with the classrooi teacher and support staff at one tine; 

* social or coaaunal aodels which eapbasize a sense of belonging would provide an enabling environuent for children at 
risk and all children; 

* the facility would provide a locus for observation and professional developsent for Casbridge teachers and for 
Lesley College students. 
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The Caabridge Lesley Literacy Project 1984-90 



Considerable mentis we achieved in the city Airing tie 1983-84 year. The Longfellow Literacy Center bad proved to 
be a valuable asset to the priaary staff, and despite tee loss of one of the two rooas in the new school year, it was 
reorganized as an even tore integrated part of the priiary prograa. Before the end of the acadeiic yedr, teachers in nany 
other eleeentary schools visaed to initiate their own projects along siiilar lines. Evaluating their ovn needs and 
interests, they planned projects within the general fraaework of a aore natural and developaental approach. The original 
structure at the Longfellow School took various fores as it was adapted to the needs of the other school sites. 

Daring the 1984-86 school years, teachers froi eight Caabridge elenentary schools developed school-based literacy 
initiatives. In soie cases the starting point was to develop a Literacy Center as a shared environient for all classes. In 
other schools teachers sought to explore the natural learning principles in their individual classrooas. with the 
assistance of a stall grant froi a private foundation, support for the new initiatives was provided in the fora of 
desonstration teaching and school consultations led by Don Holdaway as veil as through workshops and courses. 

Another grant, funded under the Massachusetts Education Before Act, Chapter 188, Early Childhood Prograss, established a 
further initiative entitled "Literacy Connections: Paailies, Preschools and Public Schools". Begun in Septeaber, 1986, this 
project focused on the application of developmental, whole language principles with preschool and kindergarten children, 
teachers and parents. The "Connections" established through this prograa have had a significant effect on the collaboration 
between preschool and public school teachers, increased parent participation and positive transitions for children fron 
preschool to kindergarten. 

The Literacy Project at large has continued an ongoing interest in developing environaents for literacy learning, 
"keeping track" of student progress, interventions for children at risk, integrated learning theses, and miticultural 
curriculua. Although Don Eoldaway returned to Australia in the fall of 1986, he has naintained close ties with the Project 
and returns bi-annually for Lesley College Institutes. An annual series of Visitors Days has welcoaed alnost one thousand 
visitors and contributes to the spirit of teachers learning together. A Literacy Forua has been set up to provide a link 
between teachers in different schools by providing provocative talks by researchers and teachers alike. The Literacy Foruns 
are co-sponsored by Edco, an education collaborative of Boston area school districts. The Forun prograas each year have 
attracted teachers and adninistrators froi netropolitan Boston school systeas as well as faculty and students fron local 
uni verities. Caabriave teachers have also joined colleagues fron all over the !fei England region in the Whole Language 
Tec.chp.-> Association. 

L">ie College continues to play an iaportant role in the Project in aany ways. The Evaluation Study, a longitudinal 
collection of data and evaluation of literacy learning has documented children's progress in literacy learning at tHe 
Longfellow School 1984). k generous grant fron HT. Binghaa's Trust for Charity to develop writing in the priaary 
grades has renevai and tended support for classrooa writing. Courses and January and July Literacy Institutes are offered 
and accessible to Canbridge teachers. Last but not least, the collaborative relationship between the collage and the School 
Departaent has benefitted both institutions by contributing to the professional developaent of college faculty, 
undergraduate and graduate students and classroon teachers. 

III. Description of Project 

Sone Purposes 

1. To develop environaents of special joy and purposefulness in literacy, in problen-solving, self -regulation and 
creativity in the early grades. 

2. To support noreal classroon teaching of reading, writing and the related arts, acting as a oodel of intervention 
in noreal classrooss and in special settings; to provide special facilities and aaterials for the use of all 
teachers. 

3. To provide preventive service in early literacy developaent without isolation of children froa full participation 
in its coBBunal and cultural aspects or froa the natural classrooa coaaunities of school life. 
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4. To provide as environment and a form for research and development in literacy teaching, especially investigating 
provisions for "emergent literaq" within a ■Blti-etnnic society. 

5. To provide lively and effective learning expediences for young children for vhom English is a second language. 

6. To give writing equal partnership vith reading in the literacy curriculum. 

7. To provide children vith experiences in sany ways of creating seaning - through ousic, drana, dance, art and 
construction. 

Soie Features of the Project in Action 

* Use of nigh quality texts - stories, poems and songs - are used as components of children's literature 

* The teacher actively shore his/her own knowledge of books, reading and writing and other forms of literaq* 

* Enlarged print is used in aany fonts - big books, projections, charts, etc. 

* Children respond, in groups, to both new and familiar texts. 

* Enviroments are "print saturated". 

* A vide range of choices are provided for children as they read, write and publish. 

* An inportant part is played by the related arts. 

* There is a relative absence of cospetition and comparison? children are encouraged to perfors as readers and writers 
for intrinsic purposes. 

* Self regulation by children is encouraged, classroon organization focuses on a community of learners. 

* Liveliness and enthusiast are salient characteristics of the classroom. 
IV. Underlying Theory 

"Developmental learning is highly individual and non-coapetitive: it is short on teaching and long on learning? it is 
self -regulated rather than adult-regulated? it goes hand-in-hand with the fulfillment of real life purpose? it enulates the 
behavior of people '/bo Mdel the skill in natural use." (Don Holdavay, 1979) 

The Caabridge School Department through the Caabridge-Lesley Literacy Project, is addressing tvo central problems 
facing urban, and indeed, all schools: 

1. Hov can schools provide effective literaq learning environments for all children that emulate the powerful, 
siL caining developmental models of oral language learning? 

2. Hov can the professional development of teachers and administrators be stimulated and supported so that we nay 
bridge the gap between theory and practice in achieving competency in language and literacy? 

Ke should not expect simple nor complete answers to these questions. However, ve believe that research reflecting a 
growing international consenses justifies both exploration and action along developmental lines. 

During the last twenty-five years, there has been a revolution in our understanding of hov children learn oral language 
and its extension into literaq. The center of gravity in research has shifted from teaching to learning. This change of 
perspective has allowed us to ask sany long-neglected questions. Hov do ve learn the lost complex and demanding skills is 
our lives - such as walking, talking, and making friends - without the kinds of instruction taken for granted is schools? 
% is the natural form of learning so successful? tfiiat is it about cultures, communities and families which makes them so 
effective is supporting complex learning? ftat is our justification for neglecting, eves directly contravening, those 
principles of natural learning which work so veil in every day life? 
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Re have until recently discounted our aost accessible models of learning, especially those of oral language learning. 
Cowon sense wold suggest that ire pay attention to them. The behaviorist theory which been in the ascendancy since tbe 
early part of tin century bas avoided such questions. Ins stimulus-response siiplification of human learning, by excluding 
thought or otter subjective concerns, has not been able to deal vitb tbe aost fundaiestal questions involved in tbe use of 
language. 

in analysis of current ntbods in tbe teaching of reading and writing suggests that this period of reductionist 
research bas exerted a strong influence on programs, on published naterials and on tbe professional autonoiy of teachers. 
Learning in school bas become lore and sore distant froi tbe sensible and effective nodels displayed, for instance, in 
normal linguistic deve*op*ect. let, despite tbe denand for objectivity and rigor, tbe sequences of subskills to which early 
reading has bees reduced have so scientific basis. Indeed, they differ froi publisher to publisher. 

However, a new movement has begun to re invigorate classroon practices. Its theoretical foundations vers laid by such 
pioneers as Piaget and Vygotsky in cognitive and linguistic developsent; by Sapir and Ottasky in linguistics; by Halinowski 
is anthropology; by Rogers is counseling; and by Dewey, Kbitehead and Susanna Langer in philosophy. Research findings in 
■any fields have begun to be assembled, and a new balance bas appeared. The gradually changing priorities in education and 
the other social sciences have included; 

* a concern for process rather tban for isolated facts - seeing things whole and in relation to their functions; 

* an emphasis on tbe conditions for effective learning rather tban on tte coaparison of teaching oethodologies; 

* an insistence on descriptive scientific method - rather tban on the conparison of teaching methods, each based on 
unsupported assumptions about tbe content of learning, especially is reading and writing; 

* a feeling for developsent as orderly, yet varied and personal; 

* a sensitivity to social and cultural purposes as determining sotivation, attention and perservance; 

* a recognition of tbe intisate relationships between self-concept, learning and a sense of belonging. 

within tte last twenty years, research findings in sany disciplines have displayed remarkable agreenent concerning 
language, literacy and learning. For tte first tine, there exists a coherent body of knowledge which takes us beyond the 
issues of contending beliefs and assumptions that have characterized reading instruction for generations. 

Developmental psychologists, such as Harie Clay, nave documented patterns of developsent in reading and writing. 
Literacy is indeed like other developmental tasks; i\ is natural when tte conmmtiy itself is actively literate; it is 
learned largely by doing; it is self-regulated fros tte earliest stages; and is characterized both by progressive stages of 
developsent and by narked individual differences of style. 

The work of cognitive psychologists such as Jerone Brunei and Frank Smith has evidenced the unity of thought and 
language, both in nature functioning and the learning process. Despite the sinplicity and convenience of the ration that a 
set of subskiUs nay be sastered beyond a content of oeaning and will sonebow add up to linguistic skill, we now know that 
no behavior which lacks symbolic seaning can be regarded as a seasure of reading or writing, or as a prerequisite for then. 

The more recent discipline of psycbolinguistics arose froa this insight concerning the unity of thought and 
language. Sesearcbers such as Kenneth and Tetta Goodian have explored the actual processes and strategies involved in any 
literate response and provided valuable instrusests for their analysis. They have demonstrated that all readers and writers 
sake errors, and that these "siscues" are not only rational and explicable, but also, in conjunction with self-correction, 
that they constitute a powerful strategy for learning. 

The sociolisguists, notably Michael Hall i day and Bernard Bemstek, have docunented the social and cultural nature of 
language as behavior learned only in coisunities. They emphasize the powerful functions of language in neetisg bunan needs 
- needs acre fundaaental thai conveying information - and they have found that the learning of a language is greatly 
enhanced by maintaining tbe natural flow of purposeful communal activity. On tbe other hand, instructional actions which 
undermine a sense of belonging in community change the nature of the language learning itself. 

A strange contradiction in the tradition of literacy instruction bas been a gross imbalance between tbe attention given 
to the teaching of reading in contrast to the teaching of writing, especially as reflected in tbe funding of research. This 
imbalance is being redressed by the Process Rriting movement, led by Donald Graves, which is active internationally. 
Sooted in sound research, as described above, it is both developmental and practical. 
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Confining any of these findings with unaccustomed subtlety and detail, a profusion of ethnographic stadia such as 
those of Shirley Edge Heath, Glenda Bissex, Denny Taylor and Lucy Calkins have described literacy processes in all their 
developmental richness, as functions of personal and social comitiect. They have provided an exciting record of what 
development towards literacy looks like fra the very earliest stages, and aiassed evidence that natural developmental 
principles operate efficiently in early reading and writing when conditions are, in fact, "natural*. 

Stimulated by the work of such people as Harie Clay and Don Eoldaway in Bew Zealand schools, devalopsental procedures 
were researched and adopted nationally during the early seventies. Siiilar loveaents at the grassroots level of teaching 
have been growing in many countries, and in nay parts of the united States. There is now an effective body of well tried 
practice available for instruction in our schools, and a growing supply of laterials froi publishers. 

The ideas are addressed to the needs of all children, but have found equal effectiveness in ordinary classrooas and in 
special environments. Because they offer sound alternatives to forsal approaches which rapidly identify and isolate a 
failing group, they have proven especially pertinent in eeeting the challenge of urban, multicultural settings. They 
provide the basis for a preventative progras in the early stages, and for understanding and neeting the needs of those 
experiencing continued difficulty. 

V. The Developsental Learning Model Applied to Literacy Education 

As Don Boldaway has described natural developsental learning, there are four distinct processes or phases: 

1. The learner observes the inportant people in his or her daily life using the skill in authentic ways to fulfill 
his/her own, genuine, life purposes. The notivation to becoee a skill user arises froi what could be called 
"demonstrations". This observation of competent eodels usually takes the fore of deep curiosity about how the 
skill functions and what purposes it fulfills, for literacy, this inplies the opportunity to regard teachers and 
others as real readers and writers who deserve to be emlated. It also isplies using the aost genuine and satisfying 
oaterials at the center of instruction. 

2. The learner clunsily participates in the skill along with the conpetent users who are being adnired. Be or she 
tries to "get into the act" while others are engaged in it. There is both a physical and psychological approach to 
the skill * to those who are using it and to the artifacts involved in it. It say be noted that, at this point, the 
conpetent users will quite often engage in some fore of instruction or clarification. For literacy, this attempt to 
share in the skill inplies that learners need to participate in other people's acts of reading and writing and that 
they will receive instructional help within neaningful contexts. It means sharing books and stories, discovering 
what the teacher does when he/she is reading or coiposing text, sharing the 'writing of such real texts as notes and 
letters, exploring now to "publish", etc. It Beans feeling out what it is to be literate. 

3. When left alone with the artifacts of the skill, the learner role-plays or practices being a skill user, usually 
beyond the direct influence of the iaportant people who are being enulated - he or she inagines and explores what it 
is to be skill user. It is inportant ot note that, although this practicing say occur in a conunal setting, it is 
not performed for an audience - the learners are engaged in experiencing their own skill develop and learning to 
sonitor and self-correct their own activity. 

4. Finally, as the learner feels confortable with the stage of skill accomplished, he or she turns to the inportant 
nodels as audience and perfems in order to gain acceptance and approval. The intention is to gain acceptance as 
a developing skill user froi those sane inportant people who initiated the process. Seldom does this include an 
intention to compete with or be better than other learners. The aim is to remain a member, equally with others, in 
the natural community of the skill. As confidence and competence are achieved, the desire to "show off" can be seen 
as a natural and universal characteristic of successful learners, for literacy learners, this implies the provision 
of opportunities for noncompetitive performance of reading and writing for real purposes - and for the acceptance 
which reinforces success and consolidates the sense of being in community. 
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This sequence of developiental processes lay be used as a todel for scaping the enviroments and the activities of effective 
literacy prograis. The flov diagram which follows atteapts to display classrooi ieplications. 



EARLY LUERACT PROGRAM * SEARED LE&RSHK (Kindergarten and Grade 1) 



Demonstration and Participation ("Sharing*! 



Practice and Perforamce ("Doing") 



Active listening & 
observing captured 
by story, song, etc. 



Joining in, predicting. 
Being part of a co&mmal 
response 



Sole-playing reader, 
writer, publisher - 
choosing activity. 



Displaying reading 
& writing, sharing 
skill. 



Repeating old favorites 



Reworking favorite 
naterial 



Creative response. 



Demonstrating - reading & Inducing both group and Managing an activity Acting as a very 

writing to and with, sharing individual participation environsent, conferencing special audience, 

skill and "how-to". and problem-solving, instructing, guiding, recording-enabling. ratifying success 



LATER LITERACY PROGRAM (Grades 2 - 4) 



Engagement 5 Choice 


Independent Reading 


Related Activity - 


Performance 




S Wing 


Exolontion 


and Re-enqaaener.t 


Learners 








Selection froa a wide range 


Individual Silent reading 


Related arts activity - 


Group Sharing of out- 


of activities, texts 


and writing 


including language arts 


coiaes-Butual activation 


teachers 








Initiating 


Conferencing, discussing 


Conferencing, enabling 


Responding, critiquing 




instructing, individual 


s instructing 


and reinforcing. 




and group 
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flsre ate any wa ys to organize in applying this natural learning nodel to tee teaching of reading and writing, either by 
modifying current practice slowly towards lore consistent, developmental goals, or by a restructuring of literacy program 
and the environments in which they occur. Both of these approaches hare been taken in the Cartridge-Lesley Literacy 
Project. In the first instance, two special environients were set up as a Literacy Center at Longfellow School to reflect 
the "Sharing" and the "Doing" functions of the natural nodel in quite direct and clear ways. Classes visited the Center 
twice weekly, with the teacher, paraprofessional assistants and students participating as a teas with Project personnel. 
Through experience in these enviroanents with the whole class, teachers have been able to gradually adapt their classrooa 
programs to the extent that they becane professionally coifortable with the ideas and the procedures. In the ordinary 
classroou, of course, the environaent and activities nay be organized in nany ways to reflect the focus on "Sharing* and 
"Doing". 

Bather than presenting a new "methodology" which legislates a particular curricula and conson aaterials, the nodel 
presents a structure for the social interactions of literacy learning and provides a fresh perspective in tens of 
the moment-by-moment objectives of teaching. The experience and wisdoi of individual teachers - already 
implicit in nany of the professional choices they rate in their own classrooms - receive new significance and 
efficacy within a context of "natural" learning. Diversity of instructional choices enriches the progran and 
enhances the dignity and veil-being of the teachers. 

VI. "Keeping track" 

Ifce Evaluation study conducted in the prinary grades at the Longfellow School over a period of five years has 
atteapted to use sethods which are consonant with Whole Language theory: that is, they are based on assumptions 
about the reading/writing process inherent in theory developed over the last several decades by an international 
group of educators. 

Soae of these assuaptions are: 

* Literacy learning is an extension of language learning and begins virtually at birth. 

* Literacy learning is developmental, moving froa cluasy applications towards coapetence. 

* Literacy learning, like language itself, is inherently social; therefore it prospers within a coaaunity of 
of learners. 

* Individual children learn at different rates and in different vays. 

* The iapulse towards naking aeaning is at the heart of literacy learning. 

* Learning to read and write, like all learning, is basically in the hands of .ae learner. 

Soae of the iaplications for evaluation are: 

* Evaluation of a developaental process like literacy learning should itself be longitudinal. 

* Assessment aethods should take into account the strategies children bring to the task, especially the demand for 
aeaning and the significance of self-correction. 

* Evaluation in the prinary grades should be seen as "keeping track", thus descriptive rather than prescriptive. 

* Methods of assessment should involve reading and writing of whole texts, not the testing of isolated skills. 

* ihe best evidence of learning is direct evidence, i.e., documentation. 

* Assessment should always be used in the interests of the children being assessed. 
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And in yeneral: 



Evaluation should be aligned with the ultiiate purpose of the activity: the purpose of learning to read is to be able 
to read - to lake available a universe of knowledge and experience. The purpose of learning to write is to be able 
to write - to express oneself and coBunicate to others in printed synbols. 

Strategies for keeping track of learning over tine include: 

* Dated teacher observations of students engaging in learning activities; 

* Student self-assessement, including interviews, learning logs, conferences; 

* Collections of children's work, writing, art, learning logs, etc.; 

* Developmental assessments such as the "Concepts About Print" test and other instrusents developed by Marie clay; 

* Assessment of reading faniliar or new text through a "running record" or "sodified siscue analysis". 

VII. Organization of the Project 

Hie Literacy Project is organized to provide ongoing resources and support to teachers and instructional assistants 
in their daily wort with children and faiilies in proioting professional growth and developnent that bring theory 
and practice into a new balance. The Coordinator of Primary Education for the Cartridge School Department, 
Lynn Stuart, supervises all the school-related activities and is a liaison to Lesley College. Early Childhood 
Sesource Specialists work with teas of priiary grade teachers in son schools. Consultants hired through the 
project provide additional school-based support. An important part of the school-based initiatives is the 
leadership provided by the literacy Connections grant staff, ffiey offer deionstration teaching and planning 
services to two schools, and, city-wide leadership in multicultural curricula develc *nt and parent involvement. 
Teacher leadership has emerged in every school and has taken various tons - special pi.jects such as author study, 
intensive child studies, new applications in writing, iath connections, study of "Beading Recovery" techniques, etc. 

Lesley College offers courses and institutes on developnental literacy learning led by Professor Hary Snov, the 
college's liaison to the project. Brenda Engel, faculty sesber in the Graduate Division, directs the Evaluation 
Study and offers courses on naturalistic inquiry. Together they also work with teachers and writing associates in 
the writing Project grant based at the Longfellow School. Undergraduate and graduate students are supervised in 
practicuuB settings and both Lesley College and the Canbridge School Departnent support the continued leadership of 
Don Boldaway as mentor of the project. 
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Adminstration: 10 minutes 
Scoring: no additional time 
Materials: 

Score sheet with questions 

£i£H£i or Sand 
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Name 

Recorder : 



.Age : 



Date of Birth: 



Date: 
TEST SCORE 

STANINE GROUP 



24 



PAGE 


SCORE 


ITEM 


COMMENT 


Cover 




1. Front of book 




2/3 




2. Print contains nvssaqfi 




4/3 

4/5 
4/* 
4/5 




1 Where to start 

4. Which way to qo 

5. Return sweep to i^ft 

6. Word by word mntf/hinq 




6 




7. First and last concept 




7 




8. Bottom of picture 




9/9 




9. Begin 'The 1 (Sand) or ' 1 1 
(Stones) bottom ! inp, top 
OR turn book 




10/11 




10, Line ordor altor^d 




l 12/13 
12/13 
12/13 




11. Left paqe bofor^ right 

12. One chanqe in word order 

13. One change in letter order 




14/15 
14/15 




14. One chanqe in letter order 

15. Meaning of • 




16/17 
16/17 
16/17 
16/17 




16. Meaning of full stop 

17. Meaning of crmma 

18. Meaning of guoMtior. marks 

19. Locate M m if h (Sam!) 
OR T t D h CUnnns) 




m/io 




20. Reversible wnf Is w-is, no 




20 
20 

20 

20 

I 




21. One letter: two U-f-t^rs 

22. One word ; two wnrds 

23. First and last iott^r of 
word 

24. Capital letter 
1 70 





KSTMPYAFMilli 



»;:.3HE DEL K^50j 



PCiJTu'CICN HX-MFNt 



2/3 



4/5 
4/5 
4/5 
4/5 



1. Tren-e del li: ro. 



2. La palabra 



l'-v9 al 



3. Donde se enpiez-a a leer. 

4. C'^cia d£nde s^cuir? 

5. Tegreso a la irquierda. 

6. ?-rco de prlzbra por p^lr-br-, 



7. Ccr^-cpt-s de principio y final. 



8. ?«rte inferior de la l£:r.ina. 



f t - 



Ci-ier-a en "La" f?i-dra) o 
en "Las" (r.rena) en la Urea 
de aba jo, luego arriba o invier- 
te el libro. 



10/11 
12/13 

n 2/I3 
1 4 / : 5 

:4/i5 



10* altera el cr£:?n de la llnca. 



11* PSgina izquierda antes que 

la derecha. 
12a Un cvroio en el ordcn de la 

p-1: bra* 

13 f Un c-rbio on cl orc-n de l--s 
letr 3S# 



:6/i7 

16/17 

mm mm 1 



14. Un or bio en el or-Vn ca 2 ?s 
Iter • 



16. 



17, 
18. 



Significafo eel pu.-.to (p?-ra- 
da total) . 

Sicr.Lficr.io «?e "! a -.--.a. 
-•".o-rs^ y r, :-: h, T . 1 
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VISUAL CUE WRITING SAMPLE: Notes on Scoring 



A . Producti vi tu Count total number of words (TW) 

Count total number of sentences (TS) 
Score: words per sentence* TW 

TS 

B. Content Scale For this rating, disregard both form and length 
of writing. Rate according to following criteria: 

1. Concrete: lists of objects, category words, introduction 
of action words. 

A house a man a cat 

I see a dog 

2. Description: action, two or more actions, categories, 
qual i ties. 

The man is holding a dog. The dog is cute. The dog is 
sof t . 

There are 2 girls and 2 boys, the girl is holding ahorse 
and a boys is reading a book. There are two books 
lay i ng on a floor . 

2.5 Description plus: some suggestion of feelings, more 
depth. 

Three friends are playing with blocks. they are 
f r i ends ... they are having fun. They are happy. 

The Gipsy is bad. the gypsy is brown The gypsy has a 
baby , 

3. Imaginative in context, feelings, characteristics given to 
people, things in picture. 

This i s in t he Old Days and A 1 1 1 1 Boys And A old man 
he' s toking too the iitt Boy the Boys lising too the old 
old man But The Sun 1= not... The sun Is v»arv uarv fur 
away . 

Bob is reading a bock* He is reading about knights. 
The othr two Kids, Jane and Greg, are placing with 
blocks. Jane lil-es horses. That is why she is. playing 
u»i th a wooden hor se . Jane an Gr eg like to pi av 
together > 

3.5 Imaginative in context plus: Some suggestions of things 
happening outside the immediate context pictured. 

I Love aples are so good i eat aples are good for you . 




and me to . 



This is when it's Christmas and I had a good time and 
go t a toy and i t was a tr i an . 

4 . I mag in at i ve beyond context of picture: sequence of 
narrative events involving character s , larger set t i ng , 
outside characters mentioned. 

Alternatively? elaborated description with speculation or 
sugges ted impl i cat i ons . 

The Birthday presnt [title] Once a pound a time there 

lived a old women she live with her husben he had bought 

her a nekles. She was very happy. This is for your 

birthday. He wated to tack her out to drinr. 

These are footprints of a bird, a dog, a horse, a 
person'e footprint, a mouse, a bear, a cat, in the snow 
and you might some footprints in you yard on a snowy 
day • 

The snow leaves prints. The snow is wet. People do not 
eat snow . . . 

4.5 Imaginative beyond context plus: added craft, style, 
ar tf ulness . 

Once upon a time there lived a Nomen and a dog. One day 
the Women felt ill, the dog had to make it's own food so 
the dog went out of his house, then he saw some berrys. 
So the dog ate the berrys, saw a forest. then the dog 
herd some strange noi ses . . . . 

....One day she was going to a dance at the king's 
palace. When she got there people were dancing so she 
started dancing with them. When the song was over she 
sat down next to the king. A slow song had come on and 
every bo dv st ar ted danci ng . . . . 

5. Complex: prior and future events included; emphasis of 
storv removed from setting; motivation; sub-plots, essay; 
allegory; ail ego r»« with moral. Special quality: moving, 
eioquen t . 

Once upon a time. There was => bov named Jer env* , He 
in the =i\th grade and »**a = ver v ».»ery funny . He 
pretended he was qo 1 ng to Gw am *r,d when H got there he 
kept hearing echo s . He tried to runawav but the echo = 
qo t closer and clo ser . then he saw 1 t » The tunnel of 
echo's...*, [later in story] So he walked in the 
principals office. And said *' I need to get home fast.' 1 
Oh well I see. Why° Uh uh "I have to do my chores." 
said Jeremy. Oh well I just have talk to you. "Yes 
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ser ■ sai d Jeremy Well what where you doing at recess? 
Well ser I was pretending. That's my best subject But 
I can't pretend I did my home work. Well call your 
mother young man. Yes ser. So he did. He went home 
and got punished. 

One cold Day in Dember there was a poor family they 
lived in a old house Chrismas was near. They had [no] 
money to boy prents to give... they didn' t even have a 
chismas tree a little Boy wished that he could have a 
toy Boat his mo t her wi shed shed had a beai f ul neckl i ce 
with a red jem in the middle like the [one] she saw. 
Days past Nine more days and it's Chismas said the 
little Bov. Yes I know I only wish I could give you 
something it's okay I wish I could give something too. 
day past again two more day to chismas. Well tomorrow 
moring and its chismas said the little Boy. The little 
boy woke up and wint down stairs he saw a chismas tree 
with 4 presents under it he called his mother. It's a 
maracle she said. Hey look a pice of paper with writing 
on it said the little Boy Merry Chismas sined Santa 
Clos. Can we open them said the little I guess so said 
hes mother. So they did I got a bo t and 30 Dollar and 
new clothes theys fit too What Did you said the boy. 
She open the box wow a necklice with a red jerrr in the 
middle I can't belive this she said. 

C . Form Commen t on punctuation, capitalization, spacing, etc: 

Q=None 

1= Little £m i dence 
2= Some evidence 
3= Good con trol 
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PROTOCOL FOR ORAL READING TAPES 



1. Have a range of loosely graded stories will, accompanying texts, score 
sheets (optional) . Set op tape recorder, put in tape, make sure it works. 

2. Explain to child you're going to tape reading, and s/he should select a 
favorite story to read aloud on tape. 

3. Have child read aloud a few pages of favorite story. Estimate reading 
level of child - that is, "solid" or "comfortable" reading rather than the 
highest potential. 

4. Show child a selection of stories at this level, reading out the titles. Say 
something like, "Now I want you to pick one of these stories - one that's not 
too hard and not tea easy." 

5. Explain that you will ask him/her to tell the story to you after reading. 
Start tape. Ask child to begin. Follow along on your text 

6. If the child reads fluently and makes no miscues (deviations from text) 
in the first few paragraphs, suggest a more challenging story. If the child 
makes ar. average of more than one miscue in twenty - if the story seems 
too difficult - suggest an easiei one. 

7. Interventions; iixcl However, if the child gets absolutely stuck, after a 
few minutes, suggest, Try thai again" from the beginning of the sentence, 
or suggest tin: he skip the word 2nd go on. If child seems totally blocked, 
becomes rattled, tell the word and mark it on your text as a miscue. 

8. At the end of the reading, ask the child to tell what s/he remembers 
about the story. After spontaneous retell, you may ask open-ended 
questions like, * and do you remember anyone else?" and "did anything else 
happen?" and "if you were going to tell this story to someone else, can you 
say what if s about in just a few sentences." The child can be allowed to 
look back at text to refresh memory Turn off the tape recorder. 

9. Be sure to label tape: Child's name, date, title of both favorite text and 
recorded text Also name of child and date on tape case. Staple score sheet 
to text 
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RETELLING 



1 . Tell the child before she/he begins the reading that you re going to 
ask her to tell what she remembers about the story when she finishes 

it. 



2. When the child has finished reading, ask her to tell you the story in 
her own words. 

3- On the back of the miscue recording sheet, jot down what the child 
says. Although you may make encouraging noises like "M-m-m-m." do 
not interrupt the spontaneous retelling until she finishes. 

4. When the child has come to an end of her story, you may elicit more 
detail and information in an open-ended manner, being careful not to 
say more than has been given you in spontaneous retelling. Children 
often know a great deal more about the story than th*> at first say. 
Your questions might include; 

a. Do you remember anyone else in the son/? 

b. What do you remember about them? 

c. Do you remember anything else that happened? 

d. Where did the story take place? 

e. If you were going to tell this story to someone else, 
and you wanted to tell what it was about in just a 
few sentences - in a nutshell - what would you say? 

Note: It is not necessary for the child to close the book or put away the 
text in the retelling. This is not a test of memory. We want to find out how 
the child has understood the story. 
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CODING THE MISCUES 

- meaningful miscue 
>C - meaningless miscue 
C ■ self -correction 

I Substitutions 

Write the substitution over the text word and count as one . 
They were very prett^ monsters 
I Omissions 

<fircje)the word/phrase/iine and count as one 

Omission of a whole page: count as one and subtract the word ««mt r~ 
that page from the total running words for the £££ *"* 

■ Insertions 

Mark with a carat A in the text and count as one 
...in the whole 

A 

Reversals 

^io^she count as one 
Repeated miscues 

Proper names: Mosi/Schenectady count the miscue once 

identical: ship/sheep (over and over) count once 

different: sheep/ship , sheep/shape, ship/shop count each time 



IKU 



6. Self-corrections 



Indicate self corrections in the text 



Clydefttw* 4 ^ 




If there is a rerun, mark that in the text 



Xior a few days 



Reruns are an important strategy for confirming meaning, so the coder 
needs to know whether the reader said 



in the whoi^ world 

7. Dialectical miscues 
These are miscues that seem to be coming from English as a second 
language or from a different dialect of English. They are often seen in 
tenses and plurals. Do not count as miscues. Mark dialectical miscues 

Q))n the text if you want to keep track of them. 



8. Punctuation and Phrasing 

Some readers disregard print conventions such as punctuation and 
speech markers. Omissions of puctuation may be shows as other 
omissions, by circling) A / may indicate a long pause, and a \j ii 
text for elisions. Not counted as miscues, but may be mentioned in 
summary comment on the record sheet. 

9. Count the total number of miscues, the meaningful miscues, and the 
self -corrections. 
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ORAL READING APPRAISAL FORM 



Student 
Grade _ 



Teacher 



Evaluator 



D.O.B. 



School 



Date of reading 



"Favorite book" read 



Graded text read 



level 



SCORE 

Word-by-word accuracy % number »oxd8-*ii »ti*s r *4fc«r*ecKons 

total number words 

Mlscues : 

a. Total number mlscues I j 

b. Number mlscues supportive of meaning | | 

c. Number mlscues not supportive of meaning j | 



d. Successful correction attempts 1 1 



a 



Comprehension (retelling) 

(1« fragmentary, 2»partial, 3= fairly complete, 
4= full and complete) 



COMMENTS 



9 
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level 4 

"Yes," said the bunny, 
M We can have the party at 
my house" 

level 14 

Frank was studying to be a teacher. Every Thursday and 
Friday morning he came to Applegrove School to help out 
His special project was helping Tony to become a good 
reader. 



level 21 



Now scientists know that the sun causes the Northern Lights. From 
time to time there are electrical explosions on the sun. A few days later 
electrons arrive near the Earth. Some reach the Earth, but most don't 
They remain above the Earth and make up the shimmering display. A large 
amount of electricity flows along the aurora. It causes static on radios and 
telephones in parts of northern Canada. 

Of course, researchers still want to know more. They are sending up 
rockets to probe the sky for more information. Seven Canadian satellites 
will carry special equipment including high-speed television cameras. 
This new.- technology will tell us further secrets of the Northern Lights. 



level 1 (Spanish) 



Popa le da miel a Saso. 



Saso come. 



level 14 (Spanish) 



Juan Fachas era un lobo malvado. Le caia mal a la mayoria de los 
habitantes del bosque y muchos de ellos le tenian miedo. iPero Ale jo el 
conelo, Donoso el oso y Rodentino la ardilla no le temianl. Al contrario 
Juan Fachas tenia miedo a Donoso el oso. Donoso cuidaba al conejo y a la 
ardilla del lobo. Vivian juntos en un arbol hueco. 



1S3 
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